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Sermons preached on Public Occasions, with Notes and an Appen- 
dix, on warious Important sulyects. ,By R. Valpy, D. D. 
F. A. S. In two volumes. London. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Orme. 8vo, 1811. 


Tue first of these volumes consists of eight sermons. - The 
first sermon was preached for the charity schools at Bury, in 
Suffolk, October, 1779; and afterwards for similar institutions 
in other places. The second and third are Assize.sermons ; 
the fourth is a Fast Day sermon; the fifth is a sermon on the 
consecration of the colours of the Reading Association; the 
sixth is a sermon’on the Anniversary of the Humane» Society ; 
the seventh a Dispensary Sermon ; and the eighth a Sermon 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society. The second vo- 
lume contains observations ofa critical, historical, and political 
nature. Several observations of this kind, which were inadmis- 
sible. in the sermons, were subjoined, in the form of notes, in 
the first volume ; but some of thése were of such magnitude, 
that it was thought necessary to consign them to an appendix 
in asecond vohime, . 

The ability of Dr. Valpy, as an advocate for charitable 
institutions, is too well known to the world to need any com- 
mendations from us; though we have already been induced to 
bestow our pfaises on the very excellent sermon preached ‘by 
him at Grosvenor Chapel, inthe year 1802, atthe Avniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society, and with local alterations, since 
preached at other places. This sermon is reprinted here, and 
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9 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


is well able to defy every criticism that has been made to its 
prejudice. 

It is not our intention to enter into the merits of each ser- 
mon. Generally, we recommend the discourses for chastity 

of style, and for persuasive oratory, but we shall now con- 
fine ourselves to the particular consideration of the last sermon, 
preached on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The questions concerning this society, which have any real 
weight in them, are within a very small compass. All parties 
areagreed on the necessity of circulating the holy ser iptures. It may 
be added, thatall parties are agreed on the most extensive circula- 
tion of them possible, with this important difference, however, 
that, while the favourers of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society proceed on a principle of disregard to the means 
by which the scriptures are to be circulated, others conceive 
that the end, however good, can never sanctify means which 
are not good, and that the means adopted by the members of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society of dispersing the scrip- 
tures, by the assocjation of all denominations of Christians, 
holding the most opposite doctrines, are not good, and, sthere- 
fore, should not be adopted ; since we are under a prior obliga- 
tion not to commit evil that ‘good may come of it. 

The holy scriptures abound in exhortations that we be 
diligent to preserve curselves sound in the faith, that we be 
not turned about with every wind of doctrine, but - that 
we study to worship God in the unity of faith, and the 
bond of peace. To fortify us aginst the pernicious influence 
of persons who are unsound in faith or in conduct, we are 
affectionately reminded that evil communications corrept good 
nanners ; and we are commanded te withdraw ourselves from 
those he walk disorderly,—that is,from those who walk contrary 
to the doctrines and rules laid down by the apostles. 

Now, it is too well known to be denied, that the British and 
Poreign Bible Society, under the fair and honourable plea of 
circulating the scriptures, invites the association of persons of 
all and every faith, and of no faith. If, then, there is one 
faith and but one faith that should be maintained, and thai, 
such as is to be derived from a. faithful consideration of the 
doctrines of the apostles and earliest professors of Christianity, 
then every argument adduced in the .holy scriptures to 
strengthen us against the errors of those who multiply forms of 
faith, must be considered as warning us not religiously to asso- 
ciate with persons who, so far from maintaining, Zealously, 
one faith, do more than hint to the world their opinion, 
that Christian charity tolerates all modes of faith; and that 
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Valpy’s Sermons on Public Occasions. 8 


the dangers, both to individualsand ve public, from evil com- 
munication with persons of discordant faith, are not such as 
need render us cautious how we associate with those who 
openly speak of the apostolical discipline, prevailing in the 
established religion of the country, as antichristian ; who deny 
the divinity of Christ, and revile the atonement wrought by 
him for a fallen world; who refuse and despise the holy sacra- 
ments; and who, in their own unscriptural theories, would 
affect that the scriptures speak one thing and mean another 
These remarks are strictly applicable to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; for it consists, and it boasts that it does 
consist, of Socinians, of Quakers, of Calvinists, and, in 
short, of every denomination of persons, who wrest the scrip- 
tures to destroy those prominent articles of faith and of dis- 
cipline that should distinguish and unite as the true and visible 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

To all this it has been replied, can you circulate the scrip- 
tures as widely without such an association? ‘That is not the 
question which alone weighs, or ought alone to weigh, with the 
faithful discipleof Jesus Christ. He wishes, indeed, toaccomplish 
all the good he can; but, in doing so, he humbly regulates 
himself by means which are sanctioned by the spirit of the 
holy scriptures, leaving the issue to God, conceiving himself 
not at liberty to extend beyond those means. ‘The partisans of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society sneer at this caution, 
and boldly advance much further. The writer of this article 
has heard a prominent character of that society declare, that he 
would join with devils to circulate the scriptures. "All who 
unite in such language might feel considerable difhiculty to 
ascertain the precise point at which they should stop in such 
company; and, long before they arrived at that imagined spot, 
they would need the grace of God, which they should seek by 
diligent prayer, to re-enter the limits which they have unadvis- 
edly overstepped. 

It has given us extreme pain, when we have reflected that 


_these observations should be called for in reviewing the writ- 


ings of so respectable a character as Dr. Valpy. His un- 
bounded benevolence, and extensive charity for the opinions of 
others, have blinded him to the dangers of that comprehensive 
system which we shall ever deplore, of associ iating forareligious 
purpose with persons of all descriptions of faith. He begins 
the sermon before us with the following abstract propo- 
sition : 


et 


“ One of the most important objects, to which the pursuits of mer 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


can be directed, is to fulfil tee designs of the Almighty. To be the 
instruments of Gad is the highest Lonoar that we can enjoy on earth, 
But to be his instruments to diffuse blessings to otr fellow creatures, 

is something more than a human privilege ; it is second: ing God him- 
self in his most endearing attribute, His goodness.’ 


Here Dr. Valpy is unguarded, at tle very outset. However, 
his proposition is to be admired in the abstract ; there are many 
exceptions to, or rather limitations of, the truth that, to be the in- 
struments of God is the highest honour that we can enjoy on earth, 
aven though it should be to diffuse blessings to our fellow crea- 


tures. All history, sacred and profane, teaches us that God is 


sometimes pleased to apply the guilty passions of men, and to 
make use of mistaken or sinful persons, to accomplish his wise 
purposes; with this difierence, however, with regard to a 
similar adoption of means by men, that they have wandered 
from the rules of scripture and of right reason in adopting 
them, while GOD, in his infinite wisdom and uncontroulable 
power, has only applied the weakness and wickedness of men 
to beneficent purposes. Whatever may be the instrument by 
which God dispenses blessings to mankind, we have abundant 
reason to thank Him for his goodness ; but it becomes us most 
seriously to pause before we grant our unlimited assent to the 
proposition before us, lest, regardless of the means, we violate 
the most sacred obligations, and become the more confirmed 
in error, while we faney we are pursuing truth. Guided by 
this most important caution, we shall feel that the good ulti- 
mately in view, and the seeming probability of accomplishing it, 
cannot justify an association from which, as we value our own 
steadfastness in the faith, and the propagation of that faith in 


the world, common prudence, confirmed by every scriptural 


admonition to hold fast the form of sound words, should 
restrain us. Whatever the favourers of the Bible Society, 
under its present constitution, may urge to the contrary, it is 
obvious, before all consideration, that’ persons of contrary 
faith, some zealously denying what others as zealously afhirm, 
must have a tendency to induce others, and even insensibly to 
induce each other, to suppose that unity of faith is a concern 
of inferior moment; and an indifference will be generated, 
utterly subversive of all that steadfastness recommended by the 
apostles, and of all that firm attachment to the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, which have given many holy men courage to 
seal with their blood the truth of the belief which they pro- 
fessed.. * 

Doctor Valpy, influenced by no considerations of this kind, 
rather looks to the indifference, likely to be superinduced by 
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he British and Foreign Bible Society, as a circumstance 
desirable in its nature. He calls, ina note, the attention of 
his readers to the numerous sects prevailing in the town of 
Reading. 


«« There is not,” he says, ‘‘ a place in England, in which religious 
and political differences, in consequence of a general spirit of inde- 
pendence, have produced more dissensions than iu the town of Reading. 
It was formerly said, that, if all .ects were abolished in every part of 
the kingdom except Reading, they would still be all preserved. But,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the establishment of an auxiliary bible society has had 
more effect in allaying the heat of sectarian animosities, than any 
expedient which a desire of conciliation had ever been able to de- 


vise.” 


In the committee of this auxiliary society, Doctor Valpy 
states, that he has witnessed the frequent assemblage of per- 
sons of all sects ; and he adds,— 


“* I believe that mutual communication has produced in their 
hearts more kindly impressions of. attachment: to the established 
clergy ; that the asperities of party have been, in a great measure, 
worn away; and that the most benevolent Christian sympathies have 
been excited by the-removal of illiberal prejudices.” 


How earnestly do we wish that an important question of 
this kind were agitated without particular reference to the 
established clergy, or the establisked church! The estab- 
lished church is indeed, we believe, a sound branch of the 
church of Christ; and no injury can, therefore, in our 
opinion, be inflicted on the established church, that is not 
inflicted: on the church of Christ. In this view, we should he 
sorry to see any injary done to the established church; but, in 
proportion as we think she makes good her claims to sound 
communion with the saints of the holy Catholic church of 
Christ,.we regret to find language adopted, with respect to 
her, that tends to place her in rivalry with the numerous con- 
tending sects, maintaining doctrines subversive of all that she 
deems essential; and defective in that apostolical discipline, 
which, we believe, from am acquaintance with the customs 
of primitive times, derived from the apostles, to be needful for 
the perpetuity of Christian faith in the world. 

From Dr. Valpy a more guarded phraseology might have 
been expected, and a more generous mode of defending his 
favourite society. What effect can it have on the numerous 
sectaries, who are attached to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to finda regular clergyman of the established church 
thus combating the apprehensions which have been excited in 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the minds of many good and wise members of that church, 
with regard to the tendency of the association of all denomina- 
tion of dissenters with churchmen to superinduce an indif- 
ference which ought not to prevail with respect to the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, but to render them still more con- 
firmed in the error they are under, that the church of England 
is, too, merely a sect? If, indeed, we could view the church in 
this light, we would abandon the defence of her, and say with 
the leaders of the different sects, that, whatever sect, in par- 
ticular, is favoured by the approbation of the majority, should 
prevail. But the church of England rests on much more solid 
grounds than on the will of the majority, or even on the favour 
of the government. She derives her authority immediately 
from Christ and his apostles, and to resist her is to resist the 
authority of Christ. Let us no more, then, have her put on a 
level with the contending sects, a combination with which is . 
dreaded, not abstractedly from any injury that the church of 
England or her clergy, as favoured by the government, might 
sustain; -but, from its necessary tendency to diminish the 
horror of erroneous tenets, and to promote a carelessness with 
regard to the maintenance of the true faith, a zealous affection 
to which could not fail to restrain all considerate persons from 
the combination who review its baneful operation in all its bear- 
ings, and in all its contingencies. 


‘* But,” says Dr. Valpy, alluding to the town of Reading par- 
ticularly, in which we are informed an auxiliary Bible Society, to 
which he acts as joint secretary, has been estabiished, such are the 
effects of the association, ‘‘ that the asperities of party have been, 
10) @ great measure, worn away, and the most benevolent sympathies 
have been excited by the removal of illiberal prejudices.” 


We cannot, for a moment, bring ourselves to think that 
Dr. Valpy could include that firm attachment to the pure faith 
of Christ, which contemplates with horror departures from it, 
under the phrase of the asperity of party, or that he meant, by 

the removal of illiberal pr eyudices, a surrender of the prominent 
doctrines of the gospel. But of this we are certain, that a 
very considerable portion of those persons who form the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, do consider all zealous _endea- 
vours to maintain those scriptural plans of faith, which Dr. 
Valpy is also called upon to maintain, in his character of a 
clergyman of the church of England, as the asperities of 
religious patty, and as illiberal prejudices, Tt is not necessary 
to exemplify this in the various classes of dissenters who make 
up the society. We need but mention the Socinians, who 
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Valpy’s Sermons on Public Occasions. 


deny the divinity and atonement of Christ, and the Quakers 
who despise our two holy sacraments.---It is with these that 
Dr. Valpy calls upon the Christian world to associate ; and it is 
from such an association that we are gravely informed we are 
to look for the most benevolent christian sympathies, and for 
the removal of illiberal prejudices. 

Surely Dr. Valpy, in his zeal for charity, is transported be- 
yond the boundaries of discretion and sound judgment. We 
look, indeed, to the association as likely to smooth away many 
prominent distinctions between those who believe and those 
who do not believe, and to remove many scriptural convictions, 
which, with the Bible in their hands, many persons will conti- 
nue to call illiberal prejudices—We have ourselves, under the 
influence of the British and Foreign Bible Society, seen chil- 
dren cease to regard with horror doctrines, against which their 
parents justly conceived it to be their duty to guard them with 
all diligence ; we have seen them taking religious counsel with 
persons who despise and ridicule the faith in which they have 
been educated ; and can we avoid having apprehensions that, 
from such society, their own faith may be shaken ?— 
Every principle of sound reasoning which should regulate the 
human mind, disposes us to apprehend the most se rious mis- 
chief from such a communication of persons, all of whom 
profess to believe in the Bible, but who notoriously engraft the 
most contradictory tenets on that sacred volume, and yet tell us 


that they will never interfere with the religious opinions of 


those with whom they associate to distribute the Bible. It may be 
called, perhaps, bigotry or want of charity ; but, if we observe a 
personto maintain doctrines contrary tothe S Scripture, we cannot 
avoid admonishing him of what we are assured is error.—If that 
person be sincere in his belief, he must do the same.with 
others of contrary faith to himself ; and to say that he will not 
accompany his present of a Bible with whatever influence he 
may possess, to extend the doctrines he believes to be scrip- 
tural, is to assert what is repugnant to every. principle of hu- 
man conduct, and were to charge him’ with a deficiency of 
zeal, equally inconsistent with sincerity, and with that genuine 
charity which anxiously desires others to be in the right road, 

as we conceive ourselves to be. Shall it then, be repeated 
that no evil is to be expected from the association ? Unlike all 
that has been ever heard of before, persons are not, in this so- 
ciety, to meet together to compromise differences, and to fix 
some standard of truth, but they are to make the Bible the pre- 

text for sac rificing all generous confidence in their own opi- 
ui@as, for removing all aversion from false doctrine, heresy, 
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a ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and schism, and for extending in the world that lukewarmness 
with respect to the essential doctrines of our Redeemer, which 
is discreditable to the human heart, and repugnant to the letter, 
and the spirit, of the Holy Scriptures. It grieves us to think 
how widely different from our opinions, on this important oc- 

casion, must be those of Dr. Valpy.—He, it seems, looks to 
the association of persons of all faiths, of contrary faiths, and of 
scarcely any faith, all professing unbounded charity for the re- 
ligious opinions of others, even to the degree of not in any 
way interfering with them, or even of desiring to extend their 
own opinions, as an event giving the most pleasing assurances, 
that the earth shall become full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea. We, on the other hand, on the 
most mature reflection, have the pain to arrive at a very diffe- 
rent conclusion. 

It isan opinionasserted by several pious, and wise persons, that the 
world is drawing to its close. Whetherthere be any foundation for 
this opinion, or .not, we know that they were the words of, our 
Saviour, ‘“* Whenthe Son of mancometh shallhefind faith onthe 
earth ?”* These words seem to imply a general indifference with 
regard to faith, not unlike what we think may be apprehended 
from a notion which has arisen in the world, and which is now 
extending, in opposition to all scriptural admonition, that it 
signifies not whether there be one faith or many faiths, that 
every man is at perfect liberty to judge for himself, and if only 
he profess to believe in the Bible, he may believe or disbe- 
lieve, he may receive, or he may reject, the Christian sacra- 
ments, and that it is not only lawful, but highly expedient, that 
those who do believe, and who do receive the sacraments, 
should unite themselves as oue body with those who do nei- 
ther. The Scriptures, on the contrary, admouish us not only 
to keep from the company of those who walk disorderly, ac- 
cording to their evil lusts, but from Idolaters, and, conse- 
quently, as is plain from the words of St. Paul, “A man that 
is an Heretick after the first and second amonition reject, 
from all who maintain doctrines contrary to the plain sense of 
the Scriptures. Such was the advice given by the apostle to 
Titus, who had been ordained bishop of the church of the 
Cretians; such is the advice that should regulate all suc- 
ceeding bishops, and from which all orders of the clergy, and 
all descriptions of the laity, may derive a knowledge of their 
duty under a similar exigence. ‘The phrase of rejecting a man 
that isan Heretic, is strong; and though it can sanction no 





* Luke xviii. 8. 
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severity, on the part of either clergy or laity, that is incon- 
sistent with the mild and forbearing charities of the gospel, 

et it is too impressive to allow us to think ourselves at liberty 
to leave all opinions to pursue their course, in a world where 
the love of many to the gospel waxes cold, and where many 
are found who are enemies to the cross of Christ; while it suf 
ficiently indicates to us the propriety, in a religious view, of 
withdrawing from the society of all such persons. 

But, it seems, that, with the Bible in our hands, it is com- 
mendable, notwithstanding our several different opinions, to 
walk together ; nay, it is even contended that not to walk toge- 
ther, is not to practise the charities of the gospel. In the at- 
tempt to establish this conjunction, it is a favorite practice with 
the friends of the British and Foreign Bible Society to refer to 
a passage in the 9th chapter of St. Mark’s gospel.—We will 
therefore quote the passage, and shew how irrelevant it is to 
the subject before us. 


“* And John answered him [Jesus] saying, master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us: and we for- 
bad him, because he followeth not us. 

*« But Jesus said, forbid him not: for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. 

‘* For he that is not against us is on our part. 


Dr. Valpy follows the admirers of the association of churcli- 
men with all denominations of dissenters by referring us to 
this passage. 

A very little reflection will servé, however, to satisfy’ us how 
insufficient the history of this transaction is to give «any sup- 
port to the association in question. In the first place, it ap- 
pears that, for some sufficient cause, doubtless, the power of 
working a miracle was granted to this person who walked not 
with the apostles. In this respect his case bears little analogy 
to any person,-or description of persons, now professing to 
follow Christ. In the next place, it appears that the apostle 
desired Christ to forbid him because he walked not with them. 
But who forbids the distribution of Bibles by any scyciety what- 
soever?—T'o prove the cases to be analogous the:re should be 
shown, beyond any indisposition to associate with. the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, a desire to forbid their proceedings ; 
but we never yet heard that such a desire was expressed. The 
tolerant spirit of the established church, and the very words of 
those who have taken up their pen against th.e association, 
have been, with respect to any description of dis senters, circu- 
lating the Bible, “ forbid them not.” In thi:3 respect they 
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10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


have followed the precept of our Saviour; while they have 
prudently not overstepped it, by adding, “go and join your- 
selves unto them.” Christ, in his care of his church, may di- 
rect the most impolitic means to the best purposes; but no- 
thing can be collected from the passage of Scripture now be- 
fore us, that should warrant the adoption of unwise means, or 
the association with disorderly persons, even though it should 
be invited with a view to accomplish a good end. As well- 
wishers to the church of Christ, we say, therefore, forbid not the 
circulation of the Scriptures by any denomination of dissenters, 
even though they should deny the essential doctrines of the gospel, 
bui do not unite with them. This is a caution by no means in- 
consistent with the spirit of the passage, and dictated by an 
honest affection for the purity of scriptural faith, and for the 
perpetuity of that apostolical discipline by which it has 
hitherto, against all adversaries, been supported in the world. 
But this caution is most unfairly misapplied to the purpose 
of exciting a prejudice that mischief is apprehended, by those 
who use it, from the circulation of the Bible. Dr. Valpy, 
alluding to.the objection made against the association, in its 
influence to encourage Sectarian principles, says, “ can an ap- 
prehension be seriously expressed, that the interests of the 
church of England will suffer by the distribution of the word 
of God?” If Dr. Valpy meant to put this as an abstract ques- 
tion, he must, as a clergyman of that church, have known that 


he was putting an useless question, to speak of it in the mild-’ 


est terms, since, with every society connected with the church, 
it has ever been a favorite object to distribute the Scriptures in 
the widest way possible, consistently with those means which 
have been deemed prudent and lawful. If he meant to con- 
vey an idea that there was any individual in the church 
who entertained such an idea, he should have limited his in- 
quiry to that individual, and not have put a general question, 
which tends to create a notion that the church has any thing to 
dread from the distribution of the word of God. ‘The esta- 
blished church expressly declares that ‘ holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation,’ and to insinu- 
ate that any friends of the church, because they disap- 

rove of the association, invited by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, are therefore unfriendly to the circulation of the 
Scriptures, is uncandid, and contradicted by the circumstance, 
which should never be forgotten, that societies connected with, 
and supported by, members of the church of England, first 
set the noble example of distributing Bibles and Testaments 
among the poor, and of circulating them in countrics where 
the word of God was before unheard. 
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It plainly, therefore, cannot be intended, by persons in con- 
nection with the church of England, who decline to attach 
themselves to the British and Foreign Bible Society, to give 
encouragement to suspicions that any injury may be appre- 
hended to that church from an extended distribution of the 
word of God. We cannot help observing, with the deepest 
regret, the unfair advantayze which Dr. Valpy has endeavoured 
to take of their fears, well grounded we do not hesitate to add. 
These fears do not go to check the circulation of the Scriptures 
by any description of persons; but they are directed to the 
much more important purpose of warning the world of the in- 
jury likely to be inflicted on the genuine doctrines of the gos- 
pel by an association with persons who deny those doctrines, 
and who secretly look to the conjunction of churchmen with 
all denominations of dissenters to promote a general indifle- 
rence, on which their own unscriptural notions of doctrine and 
discipline may be engrafted. Dr. Valpy does not see this in 
the view we do; but he must see that he has hinted at a disin- 
clination to circulate the Scriptures, and at apprel.ensions of 
injury to the church of England from their circulation, with 
neither of which the persons who refuse to join the Bible So- 
ciety are fairly chargeable ; and we indulge a hope, from a 
knowledge of his general respectability, that a little reflection 
will induce him to abandon the spirit of imputation on 
which this sermon is founded, Ifhe do not, we sincerely hope 
that it may never go to a second edition, an event of which 
he professes himself apprehensive. 











~———— 








A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809; in which is included 
some account of the proceedings of His Majesty’s Mission, 
under Sir Harford Jones, Bert: K. C. to the Court of the 
King of Persia. By James Morier, Esq. His Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of Embassy to the Court of Persia. With twenty- 
five engravings from the designs of the Author; a plate of In- 
scriptions; aud three Maps ; one jrom the observations of Cap- 
tain James Sutherland, and two drawn by Mr. Morier and 
Major Rennel, Ato. Pp. 438, 31. 18s. Gd. Longman and 
Co. 1811. 


Ix an introductory chapter of five pages, Mr. Morier gives a 
rapid sketch of the history of Persia from the death of Nadir 
Shah to the accession of the present king, including a period 
of half a century. But as this history exhibits little more than 
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a list of tyrants and usurpers, and a catalogue of murders and 
calamities, there is nothing in it on which a rational mind can 
dwell with pleasure, or from which any portion of useful infor- 
mation ean be derived. At length the right of conquest seated 
the present monarch, Aca Manomep Kanan, (in 1794) on 
the throne of Persia. 

The political relations between England and Persia, which 
had been suspended during the prevalence of internal commo- 
tions in the Jatter country, were renewed under the wise and 
provident administration of the Marquis Wellesley. In 1801, 
Captain Malcolm concluded, on the part of the East India 
Company, a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, occa- 
sioned by the war in which the company was then engaged with 
Zemaun Shah, king of the Affghans. A diplomatic intercourse 
was, from this period, regularly maintained between the Persian 
court and the Indian government, until a mission was sent by 
the former to Buonaparte, in 1806. The consequences of this 
mission were a treaty, concluded between Persia and France, 
at Finkistein, in May 1807, and asplendid Embassy dispate shed 
from Paris to Teheran, at the head of which was Gen. Gardanne. 
In order to counteract the effects of this friendly communica- 
tion between the king of Persia and our great enemy, captain 
Malcolm, now advanced to the rank of Brigadier-General, was 
sent to Persia. He failed, however, in the attempt, and Sir 
Harford Jones was. dispatched to the Persian court, as envoy 
extraordinary from his Britannic Majesty. 

On the 12th of September, 1808, this mission embarked at 
Bombay, on board the Nereide frigate, and, on the [4th of 
October, anchored in Bushire Roads, in the Persian gulph. 
The envoy immediately dispatched a messenger to the Persian 
minister, to announce his arrival ; he awas, however, detained 
at Bushire till the 17th of December, when he commenced his 
journey to the capital of the empire. On the road to Shiraz, 
the party stopped to visit the ruins of Skapour, of which he 
gives a tolerably clear description, illustrated by five plates, 
three of which exhibit mere outlines. But he does riot risk a 
conjecture as to the nature of the structures of which these 
mutilated remains constituted a part. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber they reached Shiraz. 

Ali Mirza, Prince of Shiraz, is son to the king; he was but 
eighteen at this time, and had eight children. ‘The number of 
his wives is not stated;+but he is represented as spending a 
hundred thousand pounds a year, in the pleasures of the field, 
the toilet, andthe harem. He received the envoy with equal 
cordiality and politeness. A magnificent entertainment was 
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given to the mission by his minister, Nasr Oallah Khan. On 
the 13th of January they left Shiraz, and the next day visited 
the ruins of Nakshi Rustan, which are described, and illus- 
trated by three plates of mere outlines. On the 15th, they 
approached the more magnificent ruins of Persepolis, which 
Mr. Moricr inspected, as he tells us,’ with Chardin and Le 
Brun in his hand. His object was to “ draw and ascertain all 
that former travellers had omitted ;”’ on examination, however, 
he found that these writers had differed from each other, and, 
therefore, he resolved to give an entire description of the ruins 
in their present state. Surely, if he had had Niebuhr with him, 
whom he has since consulted, he would have considered both 
his details and his illustrations as perfectly unnecessary. There 
isa good mezzotinto engraving of these ruins, and two other. 
lates of outlines. On the last day of January the mission ar- 
rived at Tspahi Uy the former me tropolis of Persia. ‘The royal 
palaces in this city afford no bad specimen of Turkish magni- 
ficence and taste; and, on this account, we shall extract the 
passage in which they are ‘described, though it be somewhat long, 


‘© The palaces of the king are enclosed in a fort of lofty walls, 
which may have a circumference of three miles. The palace of the 
Chehel Sitoon, or ‘ forty pillars,” is situated in the middle of an im- 
mense square, which is intersected by various canals, and planted in 
different directions by the beautiful chenar tree. In front is an ex- 
tensive square basin, of water, from the furthest ‘extremity of which 
the palace is beautiful beyond either the power of language or the 
correctness of pencil to dejineate. ‘The first saloon is open towards 
the garden, and is supported ‘by eighteen pillars, ail inlaid with mir- 
rors, and (as the glass, is in much greater proportion than the wood) 
appearing indeed at a distance to be fornred of glass only. Each pil- 
lar has a marble base, which is carved into the figures of four lions, 
placed in such attitudes, that the shaft seems to rest on their four 
united backs. The walls, which form its termination behind, are also 
covered with mirrors, placed in such a variety of symmetrical posi- 
tions, that the mass of ¢he structure appears to be of glass, and when 
new must have glittered with most magnificent splendour. The ceil- 
ing is painted in gold flowers, which are still fresh and brilliant. Large 
curtains are suspended on the outside, which are occasionally lowered 
to lessen the heat of the sun. 

‘From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner studded 
with glass, and embellished here and there with portraits of favourites) 
leads into an extensive and princely hall. Here the ceiling is arranged 
in a variety of domes and figures, and is painted and gilded witha 
taste and elegance worthy of the first and most civilized of nations. 
Jts finely-proportioned walls are embellished by six large paintings: 
three on one side and three on the other. Jn the centre of that oppo- 
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site to the entrance is painted Suan Ismaet, in” [theact of performing} 
** an exploit much renowned in Persian story ; when in the great batile 
with Sotiman, emperor of the Turks, be cutsthe Janisary Aga in 
two before the sultan. On the right of this, surrounded by his dancing 
women, musicians, and grandees, is Suan Ansas the Great, seated 
at a banquet, and offering a cup of wine to anotLer king, Whom he is 
entertaining at his side. ‘Lhe wine, indeed, seems to have flowed in 
plenty, for one of the party is stretched on the floor, in the last stage 
of drunkenness. The painting to the left is” [represents] ‘ Suan 
Tamas in another banquet scene. Oppusite to the battle between 
Suan Ismaex and Sultan Soximan, is that of Naprr Span and 
Sultan Manmoop of India. On the left is Suan Apsas, the younger, 
who also is occupied with the pleasures of the table ; and on the right, 
is Shah Ismael again, in an engagement with the Usbeck Tartars. 
These paintings, though designed without the smallest knowledge 
of perspective, though the figures are in general ill-proporiioned, 
and in attitades awkward and unnatural, are yet enlivened by a 
spirit and character so truly illustrative of the manners and habits 
of the nations which are represented, that I should have thought 
them an ‘invaluable addition to my collection, if I could. have had 
time to xave made [to make] copies of them, When it is temem- 
bered, that the artist neither could have had the advantages of acade- 
nical studies, nor the opportunities of improving his taste and kKnow- 
ledge by the galleries of the great in Europe, cr [nor] conversed with 
masters in the art, his works would be allowed to possess a very con- 
sidera le share of merit, and to be strong instances of the genius of the 
people. ‘The colours with which they are executed, retain their © igi- 
nal freshness ; at least if they have faded they must have been such 
in their first state, as we have not seen in Europe. The g iding, 
which is every where intermixed. cither to explain the richness of the 
dress, orthe quality of the utensils, is of a brilliancy, perhaps, 1iever 
surpassed, . 

** "They possess less questionably an excellence, to which the merit 
of colouring is at any rate very subordinate. ‘Phey mark strongly 
and faithfully the manners of their subject, and combine in a series 
of pleasing and accurate records, a variety of details, of feature, 
attitude, dress, dancing, musical iustruments, table furniture, arms, 
and horse accoutvements of the country, Suan Aspsas, in the paint- 
ing to the right, has no beard. ‘The fashions have altered with times, 
aud the present king cherishes a beard which descends Jower than his 
girdle, and touches the ground when be sits, The notoriety of Sean 
AsBas in the revels of. the table, and particularly his love of wine, 
ave here displayed in characters so strong, that they cannot 
be mistaken ; and so little did he endeavour so conceal his propensities, 
that he is here painted in the very act of drinking. The faces of the 
women are very pleasing, but their wanton looks and Jascivous atti- 
tudes easily explain their professions. 

*€ The furniture of the Chehel Sifoon, which consists, indeed, of 
carpets only, is sti] kept. ‘The carpets of the time of AsBas, are o! a 
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large pattern; more regular [than] and infinitely inferior in texture to 
those of the present day. Although the outer part of the fabric is 
suffered to fall to ruin, the interior is still preserved in repair, as it forms 
the Derwan Khoncéh, or hall of audience to the palace ; and is, there- 
fore, kept in readiness for the king’s reception. 

“* Adjoining tothe Chehed Sitoon is the harem; the term in Persia 
is applied to the establishments of the great Zenana, is confined to those 
of the inferior people. This building was lately erected by Mano- 
MED Hossein Kuan, the second minister, and presented by him to 
his majesty ; and, therefore, is a very good specimen of the style and 
workmanship of the present day ; and in this view it merits descrip- 
tion. It is, indeed, so perfect in its establishment, that if the king 
were to arrive at Jspahan, without a moment's notice, not one, the 
smallest domestic article, would be wanting for the convenience of his 
suite, and the whole palace would present all the comforts which 
could be found after a residence of many years. From the garden of 
the Chehel Sitoon an intricate passage leads under an octagonal tower 
into this new palace, and opens into an oblong square, laid out into 
flower beds, straight walks and basins of water, and surrounded on all 
its sides by chambers for women of an inferior rank, Proceeding on 
the ieft side of this court, a door opens into a species of green-house, 
called the Naramgistoon, in which there are only young orange trees, 
From this there is but one step into the principal court of the building, 
one whole fide of which is occupied by the king's apartinents or 
drawing-rooms. The front room is adorned by two portraits of bis 
majesty, on one side seated on bis throne, and on the other in the act 
of killing a deer in a chase on horseback. There are also other pic- 
tures, of which the most remarkable are those representing T1moor or 
TaMeRLANE, Jexncuiz Kuan, and JemsHep. ‘The walls are very 
richly painted with bouquets of flowers, birds, and other animals. The 
arch, which occupies the side facing of the great window, is a beauti- 
ful composition of glass and painting, and was the neatest specimen of 
decorative art, which I had then seen in Persia. ‘The ceiling is highly 
ornamented ; gilded flowers and bright looking glasses glisten on 
every side, and gave great liveliness and gaiety to the whole. Behind 
this is another room equally well painted; the upper windows are 
here most artfu:ly constructed of plaster, which is pierced into small 
holes in a great variety of figures and flowers, resembling the open 
work of lace, and admitting a pleasing light. In this room also there 
are portraits, one of which, that of a European, is called the Shah 
Zadé Freng, or European Prince. Heis :epresented in our dress of the 
sixteenth century; in which, indeed, all the portraits of the Euro- 
peans appear, and which is sufficiently explained by the recollection 
that Suan Apsas had Dutch painters. The other rooms in this de- 
partment are similarly decorated and gilded, and in some hang _por- 
traits of the king. to which the natives, as they approach, all make an 
inclination of the head. Under the great room are summer apartments, 
excavated in the ground, which in their season must be delightful 
retreats, ‘hey are all wainscoted and paved with marble slabs, 
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and water is introduced by cascades, which fall from the ground floor, 
and retresh the whole range. A passage ledds to the bath, which, 
though small, is elegant. The domes are supported by cohimns, 
taken from the Armenian churches at Julfa.” 


The mission left Ispahan on the 7th of February, and, on 
the fourteenth, arrived at Teheran, the present capital of 
Persia. Though they never travelled more than forty-five miles a 
day, and often much less, the rapidity of their movements sur- 

rised and offended their Persian attendants, who were interest- 
ed in the prolongation of their journey. In fact, they took 
thirty-five days to pass from Bushire to ‘Teheran, a distance of 
six hundred and fifty miles, which gives an average of only 
nineteen miles a day. 

Here Sir Harford Jones found the French embassy, whose 
intrigues he was sent to counteract. It is not to be expected 
that his secretary would divulge, in a publication of this nature, 
any diplomatic secrets. It is evident, however, that the British 
envoy experienced considerable difficulty in the negotiation of 
atreaty. ‘The Persian ministry availed themselves of the pre- 
sence of the French, (who were now willing to accede to almost 
any proposition) to heighten their demands ; and, indeed, they 
appear to have conducted themselves, on this occasion, with 
considerable skill and address. ‘The perseverance and ability 
of Sir H. Jones, however, prevailed over every obstacle, The 
French embassy was dismissed, and a ‘treaty was concluded 
with the British. ‘The reception of the envoy and his retinue, 
by the king, was particularly gracious, and an interesting 
account is given of the forms and ceremonies of a Persian court. 

The envoy, of course, remained at Teheran, and Mr. Mo- 
rier was dispatched to England with the treaty. He set out on 
the 7th of May, 1809, accompanied by the Persian envoy 
extraordinary to the British court, Mirza Apart Hassan. 
When they stopped, on the road, at a place called Armaghaneh, 
they were introduced into a room, in which (on the walls or 
windows, we suppose, for we are not told by the author where) 
were several inscriptions in European languages, chiefly Rus~ 
sian. But there was one in Latin which Mr. Morier believed 
to have -been written by the pencil of a Frenchman, probably 
one of the disappointed embassy of General Gardanne, as it 
expressed a marked reprobation of every thing Persian. : 


«« Venimus, vidimus, et maledizimus Persici ; 
Recieve, Aut#za. Macnatipusave; Porutoe; 
ScripesanT Ipisus Aprizis, 1809,* * *,” 


The vent and the vidi the disgraced general might with truth 
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apply to himself, b+ as to the vici—to that he could have no 
claim ; hence, his mortification, and hence his spite. Onthe 22d 
of May, Mr. Morier reached the city of Tabriz, the residence 
vf the heir apparent to the Turkish throne, Anpas Mirza, 
who is governor of the district. A very high character, indeed, 
is given of this prince, who seems destined to reflect honour on 
the elevated station which he was born to enjoy. The author 
left this city on the Ist of June, and proceeded, with all practi+ 
cable expedition, on his journey to Constantinople. In pass- 
ing through Armenia, he had a full view of Mount Ararat, (by 
the Armenians called Macis) which the intelligent traveller, 
Niebuhr, in vain endeavoured to ascend. Nothing particular 
occurred on the road, and he reached Constantinople in safety, 
on the 18th of July, having completed his journey, from the 
capital of Persia to the metropolis of ‘Turkey, in two months 
and ten days, during which time, he tells us, he never took off 
his clothes. He soon after proceeded to Smyrna, and there, 
in September 1809, embarked for England. 

We cannot say that we haye felt so much interest in accom- 
panying our author through this extensive journey, as we have 
experienced on similar occasions before. ‘The manners and 
customs of Persia are by no means new to us; and, indeed, 
Mr. Morier, as he candidly confesses, had little’ opportunity for 
observing them with that degree of attention and accuracy 
which could alone enable him to give to his accountof them the 
recommendation of novelty. His description of the two capitals of 
the empire, Ispahan and ‘Teheran, of the principal buildings, and 
of the objects which he met with on the road, (from which, be it 
observed, he did not deviate) is more copious, and every reliance 
may be placed on its fidelity. He is evidedtly unused to com- 
position ; and hence, ‘his style is not only careless and inele- 
gant, but most slovenly and incorrect. ‘The Plates have litt?e to 
recommend them; that which is intended to present a view of 
Teheran, is so faint, and so ill-executed, that-if we had not 
learned from the inscription, that it exhibited the capital of the 
Persian empire, we certainly should not have discovered even 
the traces of a city; the houses, indeed. look like confused 
heaps of small stones ; and the effect.is any thing but what it 
was meant to he. We have reason to complain of this negli- 
gence, or parsimony, whichever it may be, (and which we do 
not mean to impute to the author) as the publishers have 
thought proper to exact such @ price as three guineas-and a half 
for the volume. 


No. 163, Vol, 41, January, 1812. C 
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Proceedings of the Catholi Committee, as taken from their 
accredited papers. ' 
nce (Concluded from Vol. 40, p. 358.) 


The Proceedings of the General Committee of the Roman 


Catholics of Ireland, in 1792 and 1793. Compared with 
the proceedings of the Roman Catholic Committee, in 1810 
and 181). Posen Edition, corrected and enlarged : 8vo. pp. 
54, 2s. 6d. Dublin, printed. London, reprinted. J.J. Stock- 
dale. 1812. 


Mar. CuiNncu rose to second Mr. O’Connor’s motion, for an 
amendment to the original resolution. Alluding to the subject 
of a pledge to petition the parliament, we were agreeably sur- 
prised at the declaration of this gentleman, that this was a 
mere trick. 


*‘T oppose the idea of proclaiming from this, or from any other place, 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that all our spirit begins with this 
view, and ends in this unfortunate trick,—that all our meetings, com- 
mittees, advertisements, resolutions, and labours, are circumscribed 
by this unworthy object, and directed to this threadbare conclusion.” 


Here is an explicit avowal that the pretence of petitioning, 
which all the leaders of the Catholics have lately had the auda- 
city to declare & have been their only object in assembling, is a 
mere trick,intended, evidently, for the purpose of deception, and 
to blind the eyes of the government. Before we have finished 
our remarks on these important documents, we shall establish, 
beyond the possibilityof doubt, that the Catholics had many 
other objects in view, besides the hacknied experiment of 
petitioning. ‘ To any Catholic,” said Mr. Clinch, * it would 
be an.enormous wrong to impute indifference or forbearance, 
under such wicked and urgent oppression.” More of ,this in- 
flammatory language presently. Alluding to Lord Grenville’s 
‘qualified support, as explained in his memorable letter, Mr. 

linch observe : 


‘* We must not forget that several of our champions have lately 
estranged themselves from the cause of emancipation, and upon very 
geod and very special grounds, I admit ; that they advocate an emanci- 
pation for us, which we never asked, and which we cannot accept of, 
that they will take offour chains, if we agree to be bound over to 
good behaviour ; that, in short, they feel so alive to the possibility of 
a danger in future, that they think it their duty to adjourn the conces- 
sion of that freedom, without which it is allowed by themselves, that 
the empire may perish without an hour's warning.” 


Here we have a candid declaration, which met with the 
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assent and approbation of the whole meeting, that no conces- 
sion will satisfy the Catholics, that is clogged with any con- 
ditions or qualifications, however necessary, in the estimation 
of the protestant community, for the security both of, the 
church and of the state. ‘These men, who, on all former occa~- 
sions, were humble applicants for indulgence and favour, are 
now importunate claimants for asserted, but imaginary, rights. 
Were there no other ground for rejecting the prayer of their 

etition, this alone would supply a solid and a sufficient ground, 
Mr. Pitt always, in the most express terms, denied the exis- 
tence of any right, on the part of the papists, to be admitted 
to a participation of political power;‘and we are not aware 
that Lord Grenville, who certainly did concur with Mr. Pitt on 
this point, has since avowed a contrary opinion. But it is not 
by the opinion of this statesman or that, that a question of 
such importance is to be decided,, It stands on those firm and 
undeniable principles which regulate the constitutions of 
states, and uphold the fabric of civil society.. Every state has 
a right to prescribe the conditions on which alone political pri- 
vileges. shall be enjoyed, Every state, ancient and modern, 
has exercised such right. Andit requires no argument to de- 
monstrate the incompatibility of this real, substantive, un- 
impeachable, right, with the vain, imaginary, fictitious, right, 
asserted by the papists of Ireland. 

Petition, say Lords Fingal and Frerich, with counsellors 
O’Gorman, O’Connel, &c. in order to evade the law, when 
charged with other purposes, is the sole object of our meeting ; 
but the latter gentlemen, at least, knew better, for they were 
present when Mr. Clinch remarked, without the smallest dis- 
sent on their part, ** you may pace it round and round in this 
vicious circle of petition after petition, but if you attempt te 
dothis in the name of five millions of mev, who either speak 
not, or speak in a different tone, the best that. you can expect 
will be this, to be considered as arguing a cause peculiar to 
yourselves, and foreign to Irish liberty.” If these persons had 
been assembled for the sole purpose of petitioning parliament, 
would such sentiments as these have been, uttered? or, if 
uttered, would they have been acquiesced in, without a single 
contradiction, by évery one present? But, we are now told, 
these are not delegates. Let us again attend to Mr, Clinch. 
* If you are assembled here as the Catholics of Ireland, you are 
bound, even by a law of honour, to conform to the sentiment 
which reigns through Ireland at this moment; you are bound to 
assume the national voice, because you can neither usurp if,. 
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nor counterfeit, not repress it, by any resolution, feigned for 
any purpose of this meeting or of this day.” 

is, surely, is a direct admission, that the committee were 
considered, and considered themselves, as the representatives 
of the whole body of Irish papists. They were to act for 
them; they were to speak their voice. Now, liow could they 
be so considered, or how could they so act, unless they were 
delegated by the papists for that purpose? Unless, in short, 
they were, in truth, and in fact, delegates; the very characters 
designated by the Convention Act? . It is mean and cowardly 
in the papists to disavow, at this time, merely to evade the 
penalties of the statute, what they thus publicly acknowledged, 
only last year. Pursuing his declamatory style, Mr. Clinch 
represents the Irish papists as being actually in a state of slavery, 
and exerts no common efforts to persuade his fellow subjects 
that this is the case, and to stimulate them to feel and to act 
in a manner corresponding with such persuasion, ‘This may 
be loyalty in Ireland; though in England, it must be termed 
sedition. To any Catholic it would be an enormous wrong 
to impute indifference or_forbearance under such wicked and 
urgent oppression’ Such is the gratitude of the papists for a 
series of indulgences and concessions, during the present 
reign! Pressing his arguments against the expediency of 
petitioniug ; Mr. C. adds, in a strain of interrogation, which, 
no doubt, he thought extremely affecting, 


‘« Why officiously disturb the sleeping hours of a prison? Why 
wantonly shake and agitate by hope so often artificially raised, so 
often contemptously blasted, the bruised hearts of so many sufferers ?” 
(who would not suppose that he alluded to the state of the English 
protestants in the reign of Mary ?) ‘* Isit not enough to be debarred 
of political fréedom, and this within a constitution that declares free- 
dom to be the undoubted right of the soil ; in which, consequently, to 
be politically inferior, is to be less than man;—is it not enough for the 
Irish Catholics to fee! this occasionally, in practice, without being 
compélled to aford themselves, in yearly procession, like galley slaves, 
chained old to young, for the purpose of suifg ridiculously, and com- 
ing back again hooted and Lranded ?” 


By whom, our readers will probably be disposed to ask, were 
the hearers of these Catholic petitions so scurvily treated ? 
The answer, we suspect, will pot a little surprise them. By 
the papists themselves ; and, to say the truth, if Mr, Clinch be 
carrect in his assertions, they deserved to be thus treated, for 
he assures us, that the petitions which professed to speak the 
.sentunents of the whole body of papists, were notoriously 
contrary to their wishes; whence it follows, of necessity, that 
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they were gross and daring impositions on the imperial parlia- 
ment. Speaking of the Catholic mind, he asserts—“‘ i abhors 
petition, it disdains petition.” It is clear, then, that the peti- 
tions annually imported from Ireland are the mere fabrications 
of a few factious individuals, intended to harass. the govern- 
ment, and to serve the purposes of party.—While we condemn 
the inflammatory misrepresentations of this orator, who knows 
very well that not one individual in Ireland has his heart bruised 
or Suffers the smallest inconvenience, religious or political, from 
the want of Catholic emancipation, we believe he is correct in 
his statement on the subject of petitions; and it is lamenta- 
ble to think, that the passions of an irritable people are thus to 
be rendered the instruments of party contention. 

Mr. Clinch now proceeded to contrast the preamble to Mr. 
O’Gorman’s motion with the amendment proposed by Mr. 
O’Connel. We lament, however, that the resolution itself is 
not printed. We may form some conjecture of its tenure by 
the first words of the preamble. 


** Attend to the prologue.” —‘* Whereas a British parliament, re- 
gardless of justice, &c. &c.”—there is a difference, you see, and you 
will determine on which side.it lies, between Ais declaration and ours ; 
I presume to maintain that if our declaration is intemperate, Ais will 
be thought furious ; if ours be quarrelsome, his must be seditious ; 
and whoever thinks ours to be seditious, must think Ais treasonable— 
we attack, it is true, defaulters and peculators, we attack abuses, but 
we leave the Sovereign power untouched.” 


Without interfering in these family quarrels, we give the ora- 
tor credit for having justly characterized both the resolution 
and the amendment. He afterwards proved that petitioning 
had done no good, for that, in point of fact, the parliamentary 
advocates for the Catholic claims had diminished in number, 
fifty. In the first discussion of this question, Mr. Clinch ven-— 
tures to assert— Mr. Pitt did not attempt to deny its justice, 
nor to forswear the sacred promise to which he had been a 
party.”~—Mr. Pitt, we assert, and defy Mr. Clinch and all the 
Papists in Ireland to prove the contrary, never was a party to 
any promise whatever respecting Catholic emancipation, and 
he expressly, distinctly, and repeatedly, denied having ever en- 
tered into any engagement, or made any promise, of the kind. 

With the failure of the first attempt, by petition, Mr. Clinch 
said, “the whole efficacy of petitioning failed.”—-And, he 
added, ‘* your second petition required the hazardous offer of a 
Veto; in advocating your third and late petition, the incompa- 
rable friend of Catholics, Mr. Grattan, not only says that your 
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emaneipation must have restrictions, but he maintains, that the 
Catholic cause is untenable, is unsocial, is not to be endured, 
unless it consent to éxclude a foreign influence, WHICH Fou- 
REIGN INFLUENCE BOR US IS CHRISTIANITY ITSELF.” Such 
profound ignorance of christianity, and even of the history of 
the papacy, did this furious advocate of the Papists display. 
He does not even know that Cliistianity was established long 
before the existence of a Pope ; that even after the usurpation 
of ecclesiastical supremacy by the Bishops of Rome, in several 
countries where the Popish religion prevailed, the right of in- 
terposition in the election of Bishops was denied to the Pope; 
that, ata still later period, it was disputed by the Gallican 
church; that the Papal authority is wholly disregarded by the 
Greek church; and that even the Pope’s ‘‘ beloved Son in 
Jesus Christ,” Napoleone Buonaparte, who has restored the Po- 
pish religion in France, has declared the exercise of this right 
to be incompatible with the safety of his dominions. But Mr. 
Clinch not only displayed his ignorance of Christianity, by 
this declaration, but uttered a gross libel upon it, by identify- 
ing it with the usurped power of the Papacy. It is evident. 
however, that if Cardinal Fesch, the uncle and the tool of 
Buonaparte, were now placed in the Papal chair, as he, in 
all probability, soon will be, he would be allowed to ex- 
ercise over the Papists of. Ireland the same unlimited and un- 
controllable influence which the Popes have. ever exercised, and 
his authority, however exerted, and for whatever purposes, whe- 
ther to absolve them from their oaths of allegiance, (as former 
Popes have done, both in Ireland and Enygland,) or for the 
extirpation of that heresv, Protestantism, it would be impious 
to dispute, since they consider.it, as Mr. Clinch has assured 
us, as CHRISTIANITY ITSELF.” | 

In stating the hopelessness of the Catholic cliims, we trust 
Mr. Clinch is correct, and we are decidedly of opinion that 
his advice to postpone a petition ad Grecas calendas, for such 
in effect, though not in words, is his advice, is salutary and wise. 


“ The rage of the English populace (people) is stronger against this 
cause, than it is in favour of any one principle of human or‘divine 
right. Within the doors of parliament none but a minister can seri- 
ously propose Catholic emancipation with a hope of success: the pre- 
seul minisiry cannot, although they would, and their rebigion, I be- 
Jieve, goes as far as hating the Irish Catholic.” (That Mr. C. should be 
ignorant of the Protestant religion when he mistakes the Papal influence 
for Christianity, is not at all surprizing.”) ‘* In whatquarter, therefore, is 
this good to arise from this frequent discussion, and within what number 
of years? Since forevery one Catholic petition a ¢housand controversial 
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sermons are preached against us in England, five thousand copies of 
Fox's Martyrs are forced into circulation, new tracts are compiled, old 
pamphlets furbished up again, and when in lieu of all pamphlets, and 
arguments, it is enough to daub ‘* No Popery” on dead walls. The 
present discussion of which gentlemen speak, will be then of use, 
whenever it shall happen thatwe can discuss upon it with the same con- 
troversial weapons ; when the stock-purse of Irish Catholics shall 
weigh as heavy as the treasure of the Exchequer ; when our advocates 
in parliament shall combat as zealously for us, as churchmen do for 
their livings, when all interests, antipathies, and prejudices shall have 
yielded to the mere force of truth (error)—in a word, when England, 
by one spontaneous movement, shall rise to declare itself Roman 
Catholic.” 


If the discussion be avoided till this event shall have oc- 
curred, neither this nor the next generation will have any thing — 
to dread from it. When, indeed, ‘ all interests, antipathies, 
and prejudices, shall have yielded to the mere force of TRUTH ;”’ 
such discussion would be unnecessary ; and England would not 
be Roman Catholic, but Ireland would be Protestant. ‘The ora- 
tor is egregiously mistaken in his supposition respecting the 
forced circulation of Anti-papistical publications in this country, 
and respecting the appropriation of the public money to the sup- 
port of the press.—Those productions are perfectly spontane- 
ous, proceeding from principle, and a sense of right; and it is 
our firm belief, that no portion of the public money has been, 
during the present administration, devoted to the encourage- 
ment of any such works. Indeed, we incline to think that the 
ministers have displayed a culpable negligence in regard to 
that potent engine, the press. The Papists of Ireland have 
acted with more wisdom; they have spared no expence to in- 
fluence the press in their favour; and it is notorious that they 
have dispatched numerous emissaries to this country, with ade- 
quate salaries, to connect themselves with the periodical publi- 
cations of the day, forthe purpose of propagating principles 
favourable to popery, and, consequently, hostile to the esta- 
blished church. ‘ 

Mr. O’Gorman had declared that they could not have a com- 
mittee, without a petition, as the laws then stood. In answer 
to which Mr. Clinch, having asked what was to be the object 
of this committee,pertinently remarked— 


‘< If to petition, if merely to prepare a petition at the present, every 
objection which makes against petitioning, makes also against. the 
creation of a committee, for such objectionable purpose. Butif, on 
the other hand, the committee Lea mere pretext to screen and legalize 
f1e appointment of 'a committee, I apprehend that this secret is cf a piece 
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with the other great secret, I lately enlarged upon—that, in fact, it is 
a secret, which wil! impose upon few, but least of all upon those Jegal 
men in authority, whom, no doubr, it is meant to lull asleep. If the 

overnment should be jealous of this committee, will it serve as an 
excuse, that for the mere purpose of petitioning, perchance in Decem- 
ber next, gr possibly in the April of 1811, we now are to elect a deli 
berative both , that may hold its sittings monthly, or weekly, or daily, 


for the six or the nine months intervening ?” 


Such a corhmittee, however, was appointed, and the preteat 
was allowed to succeed, until a late attempt to repeat the same 
trick. We pass over the meek allusions to ** the innoxious and 
unambitious church” of Rome, innoxious only when deprived 
of the ability to injure, and unambitious only when the object 
of her ambition is beyond her reach; we intended to leave 


‘Lord Grenville and Mr. Grattan to defend the Veto and domes- 


tic arrangement, (as ‘tis called) against the. attacks of Mr, 
Clinch, but, on consideration, we think jt better to extract one 
passage on this subject. 


“ The Velo is dead and buried ; the very name is hateful as the 
proposal was ignominious. What, if I make it appear, that the Veto 
required less of concession and imported Jess danger than any plan 
which would exact of Irish Catholics an untried modification of their 
religious liberty, as the pretence of excluding foreign spiritual influ- 
ence? Let us examine this term of foreign influence as applied to 
the Catholic religion. It does not lie in fleets, nor in traitorous cor- 
re-poudence, nor i any predilection for any foreign netion or ruler, 
or system of temporal government. It exists in this, that certain 
opinions are held—that a certain subordination of gospe) ministers is 
cherished—that certain rites and symbols are used by Irish Roman 
Catholics, in unison and in conformity with the so-called Catholi¢ 
world, and, at the same time, in denial, disaffirmance, and rejection, 
of other tenets, rites, and spiritual authorities, entertained and estas 


blished within this empire, and making up ie system of the Protestant 
religion,” 


It is not to our readers that there can be any occasion to 
rena k, that this statement of the case is any thing but correct ; 
it betrays, indeed, either gross ignorance, or wilful perversion. 
It is not true, as has been already shewn, that the Insh Church 
is in unison and conformity with the Catholic world. It differs, 
in respect of the admission of foreign mjluence, from the Greek 
and French churches. Not only the nature, but the sphere 
and the object, of this foreign influence is mistaken by Mr. 
Clinch. It is not merely toa foreign spiritual influence, but to 
the exercise of that influence for temporal and political purposes, 
of which history supplies numerous examples, that Protestants 
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ebject, and will continue to object. It is a mighty easy thing 
for these gentlemen to display their oratorial taleits where there 
is nobody tocontradict them. But the bare recital of a few plain 
historical facts would soon have demonstrated the fallacy of 
their sophistical arguments, the weakness. of .their flimsy posi- 
tions, and the inaccuracy of their bold assertions. 

We are not disposed to analyze the contrast which Mr. 
Clinch has drawn between the Popish and Protestant churches. 
It is the portrait of superstition, sketched by the hand of igno- 
rance. In this country such an analysis would be a work of 
supererogation. But there is one error under which the Papists 
generally labour, and which they are industrious to propagate 
among their own deluded and credulous members, that it may 
not be amiss to correct. They invariably talk of the Protestant 
as a religion of yesterday, which, to use the flowery language 
of Mr. C. “ has not the sufferings, the vivid and generative old 
age, of the Catholic system.” ‘The truth is, that the faith and 
practice of the Protestant church are the faith and practice of 
the primitive church of Christ, before it became disfigured and 
corrupted, by the unscriptural and idolatrous innovations of 
the Roman pontiffs. The Reformers, as they are most signi- 
ficantly and most justly denominated,’@id nothing more than 
restore the truly Catholic church to its original purity ;—they 
destroyed what was merely Roman, they left all that was truly 
Catholic. As to the sufferings of the members of the Protestant 
church, the fires in Smithfield have not escaped our memory, 
though they may not have attracted the notice of Mr. Clinch 
in the course of his religious studies; the massacres, too, in 
Ireland, in 1641, and in 1798, are still fresh in our recollection, 
though it may not be convenient for this gentleman to remem- 
ber them. As to the sufferings of the Romish church, unless 
inflicted by the stings of conscience, we know not where to 
look for them, and should hold ourselves much indebted to the 
members of the Catholic Committee to refer us to those pages 
of history in which they stand recorded. 

Mr. Clinch was followed by Mr. Keogh, a gentleman whose 
name holds a conspicuous station in the annals of Irish Popery. 
He alluded to a libel on himself which had appeared in a Dub- 
lin paper of that day, under the signature of Catholicus Ipse. 
He knew, he said, that the author was present ; he pledged him= 
self “ to prove the accuser a liar and a calumniator,” and he, 
very cbligiagly, declared he “ would sit down, to give the liar 
an opportunity to appear, if the liar was not also a coward.” 
Whether this invitation was not gentle enough, or whether Mr. 
Keogh, like some of the orators who had preceded him, had 
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made an assertion without a foundativn, certain it is, nobody 
rose to answer him. Inorder, however, to furnish a plaister for 
“the bruised heart” of this illustrious ‘* sufferer,” Counsellor 
O’Connel moved a vote of thanks to him, which was carried 
unanimously, when Mr. Keogh proceeded to vindicate his cha- 
racter from the aspersions which had been cast upon it; and 

ve rather an interesting account of the progress of Catholic 
views, and of Catholic claims, which he traces ab ovo, fully jus- 
tifying a remark which we have frequently made, that every 
fresh concession’on the part of the Protestant Parliament has 
engendered some fresh demand on the part of the Fapists. 
Alluding to the repeal of every penal law which bore hard on 
the Papists, and on the grant of the Elective Franchise, he truly 
says, they were * beyond the most ardent hopes, or even wishes, 
of the Catholics of that period.” Indeed he affirms, that even 
the Catholic prelates and nobility were adverse to the pursuit of 
such claims; and when an application was made to the Irish 
Parliament in 1792, for * only some share in the Elective Fran- 
chise,” it was rejected by a majority of 208 against 23!!! Mr, 
Keogh displayed some humour towards the end of his speech, 
and concluded it by voting for the amendment. A Mr.O‘Hanlon 
observed, that the conviction of failure in any attempt to pro- 
eure redress for their grievances (in not being able to hold the 
first offices in the State, and, amongst others, that of keeper of 
the king’s conscience) arose “ from a corrupt representation, 
from the impurity of the source from whence they ought to hope 
for redress ;” and, therefore, he recommended “a committee 
to make up an address to Parliament for a reform in the House 
of Commons,” on the presumption, evidently, that this impure 
body was pure enough to purify itself. Another wise recom- 
mendation of this ingenious gentleman, was “ as the Union 
has not only been denied, but basely abandoned, that a com- 
mittee be appointed from this body to draw up a petition to” 
Parliament for a repeal of the Act of Union.” Then declar- 
ing that his object was “ to analyze rather than dilate,’’ and 
consoling himself with the idea of not having “ long trespassed 
on their patience,” he sat down. 

The next orator, whose speech calls for some attention, was 
a Mr. O°Connel. He taxed one party with having “ precon- 
certed measures to insure a majority in despite of argument.” 
But, notwithstanding these measures, the nature of which he 
did not attempt to explain, he was resolved on supporting the 
motion for a petition, and assigned rather a singular reason for 


his resolution. ‘‘ He was a slave, and would have, at least, 


the melancholy consolation of addressing his fellow slaves. He 
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was oppressed with the recollection, that, in his children, he 
saw the future slaves of the land; and he could not_bear the 
idea without, at least, endeavouring to resist every measure, 
whether supported by Catholic or Protestant, that tended to 
perpetuate our degradation.” With a mind impressed: with 
such notions of slavery, it is not surprizing, that he should apply 
them to every subject. Adverting to the Veto and the arrange- 
nent, he observed, 


‘« He must have all the vices of a s/ave that could offer to give up 
so much of that faith, or so much of its discipline, fora certain quan- 
tity of privilege, or a given portion of legal rights. No; it would 
be base and unmaniy to make that the subject of traffic.” 


Though we cannot possibly adopt his strange notion of sla- 
very, (for, to us, the present subjection of the Papists to their 
Pope appears the worst species of mental slavery) we applaud | 
the spirit which revolts from the idea of making religious faith 
of discipline (though the two things are radically ditlerent) the 
subject of traffic or barter. Adverting to the difficulties which 
the Papists had experienced, he remarked ;— 


«© Tt should be recollected, that they were met, in the first instance, 
by that consummate piece of political treachery and public depravity, 
the letter of Lornp GrenviL_e. It came, most unexpectedly, though 
indeed, it might have been easily foreseen, that he, who for so many 
years was the friend and colleague of Pitt, who was one of the govern- 
ing ministers when the lash and the torture were publicly practised, 
and publicly justified, and when poor Ireland was bought and sold at 
the union—could not possibly be the friend of Ireland, or of apy 
portion of its inhabitants. We had his support as Jong as he thought 
it his znéerest to support us; But the moment he saw a prospect of 
facilitating his attainment of power by abandoning us, he easily disco- 
vered the means of forsaking, and, at the same time, injuring our 


cause.” 


We cannot but think chat this abuse of Lord Grenville is 
open to the charge of ingratitude; for certainly his lordship 
has gone every length with the Papists, which, 1 in his estimation, 
he could go without exposing the. constitution to imminent 
danger, and, in our estimation, he has goue much farther. But 
such is the encroaching spirit of the Papists—perfeetly corres- 
ponding with the genius of their religion,---that unless an advo- 
cate and supporter will coneur with them on every point, unless 
he will admit, to the utmost extent, the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of every claim which they choose to prefer, and unless, in 
short, he will favour their projects of acquiring a perfect ascen- 
dancy over the established religion of the realin, his assistance 
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is disdained, all his services are disavowed, and his character is 
treated with derision and contempt. Instead of having dis- 

ced Lord Grenville by reproaching him with having been the 
riend and colleague of Mi . Pitt, the blundering orator has 
brought to the recollection of the public the most honourable 
zra of his lordship’s political life. ‘There is no portion of that 
brilliant period of which Lord.Grenville has any reason to be 
ashamed ; he aided, with his firmness and his talents, the cause 
of Europe, the cause of civil society, then so nobly maintained 
by the most illustrious of statesmen. His lordship may cast a 
retrospective eye on that period, and feel the honest glow of 
conscious pride---such pride as the genuine patriot may laud- 
ably indulge---suffuse his cheek, and animate his heart. How- 
ever we may have differed from Lord Grenville, since that 
time, our difference has been limited to such parts of his pub- 
lic conduct as,-in our opinion, betray a departure from the 
principles and the example of Mr. Pitt; on all other points, 
we shall never suffer any reflections to be cast on his political 
character without exerting our honest endeavours to shield it 
from every unjust attack. As to the lash and the torture inflicted 
on Popish rebels, the sympathy of Mr. OfConnell, as a Papist, 
is far from unnatural, but as a logician, he should not detach 
the effect from the cause, nor, in adverting to that calamitous 
and disgraceful epoch, when the practical extirpation of Pro- 
testant heretics was attempted, should he have omitted, in his 
picture of misery, the bridge of Wexford, and the barn at 
Scullabogue. 

The vulgar calumny lavished on Mr. Charles Yorke, than 
whom a more upright man, or a more virtuous minister, does not 
exist in the Imperial Parliament, for asserting the rights and vin- 
dicating the character of the House ; ‘‘ the dolts and drivellers 
of the present administration---Perceval, and the odious race of 
the Wellesleys ;” men whose eminent services are received, with 
gratitude by the present age, and will be viewed with admi- 
ration, by posterity ; and, lastly, on the people of England 
“© the vainest race living ;’”’---all this vulgar calumny is deserv- 
ing only supreme contempt. It will easily be supposed that so 
rancorous an assailant does not confine his venomous abuse to 
the members of the present administration ; indeed, he reserves 
no inconsiderable portion of it for their opponents, between 
whom and the Papists he deprecates all connection. 


“* The treason of Lord Grenville to the Catholics, when lately he 
expected to come into place, and the criminal apathy to our wrongs 


- and sufferings. of the Ponsonby administration in this country, ought 


most y to disgust the Catholics with the party. We despise, 
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we must despise, the administration ; but some of our contempt, and 
not a little of our resentment, may well be bestowed on some men in 
opposition.” 


This gentleman, our countrymen wil! perhaps be concerned 
to learn, does not “ entertain any affection for the English, 
neither does he hold their intellectual or moral qualities in any 
great respect.” We are not very solicitous to alter his indivi- 
dual opinion, but we shall take leave to assure him, that, 
though there are many persons in Ireland whom we highly re- 
spect and esteem, and though we incline to render full justice 
to the national character, we should never dream of repairing 
to Dublin for the improvement of either our intellects or our 
morals. When Mr. OConnel thinks proper to misrepresent 
the Catholics of Ireland, who, on the best estimate which has 
heen formd of their number, do not exceed two millions, as 
‘full one-fourth of the population of the King’s European . 
States---the pride and the strength of his armies and navies--- 
the defence and bulwark of his throne,” he ought to expect, what 
he shall ever receive from us, the most divect and unqualified 
contradiction. After such a declaration it became hin, truly, 
to call the English “ the vainest race living!!!” No, they 
presume not to contest with the Papists of Ireland, the palm of 
vaniiy. But there is something more to be said on this sub- 
ject. Deprecating, as we do, all invidious distinctions among 
the inhabitants of an united empire, and cordially wishing to 
promote a real union of sentiment, of feeling, and of action, 
between the people of its different portions, yet we will never, 
as Englishmen, suffer our countrymen to be libelled, or their 
prowess to be depreciated, by any nation under the sun. No, 
we say, this proud, this arrogant, boast is belied by all history ; 
we will tell this blustering orator, that England could defend 

_ herself “ against the world in arms,” before Ireland was an- 
nexed to her dominion ; that Englishmen can fight their own 
hattles by sea and land; that they form the best and only de- 
fence and bulwark of the throne, as well against foreign ene- 
mies as against/ domestic traitors. Aye, and would defend it 
with effect, though Ireland were sunk in the sea, or her popish 
inhabitants arrayed in arms against it. Our indignation, 
however, shall not render us unjust; we have not forgotten, we 
never shall forget, the bravery of the protestant Irish, in crush- 
ing the spirit, and defeating the efforts, of Irish papists, 
when employed in the attempt to subvert both the throne and 
the altar; wereflect, too, and with pride, with delight, on the dis- 
tinguished services rendered to the country by “ the odious race 

of the Wellesleys” all protestant Irishmen, and especially bythat 
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genuine hero, who has so long, and so successfully, fought the 
battles of civilized society in Spain and Portugal. 

Mr. O’Connel proceeded to sketch the outline of a remon- 
strance which he proposed to address to the people of England, 
in which they were to be modestly told, that the history of 
freland inight well be called, * the history of the crimes of 
England”; and that the papists formed “ sins tenth) of the peo- 
ple of Ireland.” He proposed to dwell with particular minute- 
ness on the monopoly and the folly of continuing the eppressions 
by which the Irish papists are afflicted. 


‘* This part of the subject, I should wish to see cadetcadlinly addressed 
to those high-fed, well-powdered, sleek, and holy rogues of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford—I should say to them, you enjoy the good things of 
this world in abundance ; but you are most unfit to defend th em in 
the fieid—look to the Emperor Napoleon and tremble. You may 
abuse him in your sermons, and if you take that trouble in your 
pamphlets—Do not your very terrors proclaim his power. He is a 
most consammate and successful statesman—the first general in the 
world.” (Acra to wit) ‘‘—Indeed, that would seem too smail for him. 
Already from the banks of the Frozen ocean to the sandy deserts of 
Lybia, his influences obeyed. From the pillars of Hercules to the 
frigid zone, his power is acknowledged. This: man with powers 
most suited to his purposes ; with an army, perfect in discipline, abun- 
dant in numbers, faithful, perhaps, from attachment, but certainly 
bound to him by ties, the strength of which you cannot well dispute, 
of self-interest, restless, indefatigable, and persevering. ‘ihis man 
threatens your country; and, what is worse, your emoluments. W y it 
think you will be the consequence, if, by preconcert, and on a given 
day, our clergy, imitating your intolerance, were from: upwards "oa 
3,000 altars to preach to the hardy youths of Ireland. The English 
were always your enemies. They oppress you beca.se you adhere to 
the holy religion of your fathers. Obey the laws, éecause it is your 
duty ; but you are not bound to do mure. Do not enter into thetr navy, 
do not enlist into their army : they treat you with contempt; return 


them mere neglect 


The convocation of Oxford, we can venture to assure Mr. 
O’Connel, would be no further affected by the consequences 
of such conduct, than, as Christians, they would lament to 
see any Christian ministers play the parts of liars, fools, and 
traitors, for such would be any priest who should hold such 
language to their flocks. The Oxonians are not so ignorant 
of the history of this country as the Irish papists appear to 
be ; they know full well that as England has defended her- 
) self, often, without the assistance of the Irish, so can she, and 
will she, should ever an occasion arise, so defend herself 
again. No calumny from such a quarter, on the mewibers 
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of an university, celebrated in the annals of learning, loyalty, 
and orthodoxy, and still maintaining her character, notwith- 
standing a recent event, will excite any other emotion, than 
pity for the calumniator, and contempt of his abuse. _ Indeed, 
there is nothing they woulddread more than the praises of a man 
who has not blushed to become the public panegyrist of a regi- 
cide, an usurper, anda tyrant. “ A marginal note might contain 
the impertinent reply of Wellesley Pole to the Catholics of 
the Queen’s county. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, much as, upon 
principle, I detest the Wellesley race, yet, J really think I 
could forget this insolence if he were not so ugly a fellow.” Mr. 
Richardson, the member for Armagh, having incurred the dis- 
leasure of this Hibernian Demosthenes, by having voted 
against Mr. Grattan’s motion, on the Catholic question, comes 
in for his share of abuse. He, Mr. O’Connel, at the close of 
his speech, insisted on the necessity of a repeal of the Union. 
Emancipation, be said, would render that repeal certain. 
The debate was closed by Mr. O’Gorman, who repeated his 
arguments in support of the petition, adding— 


‘* The act of 1793, against delegates, saves the right of petitioning, 
but makes delegacy penal, and a misdemeanour ; so that, if there is 
no petition agreed to, the committee, when appointed, have nothing to 
do, or, if they do pretend to act in any way, may be visited with the 
penalties of the law.” 


Hence, it is evident that the petition was a mere pretext, 
as before observed, to evade the penalties of the Convention 
Act. This gentleman also represented “ the people of En- 
gland” as * a stupid, besotted, nation, sunk in the most 
deplorable ignorance of the question.” The fact is, that they 
understand the question much better than the Irish papists 
wish them to do; and it is solely to a sound understanding of 
it that their firm, determined, and unsubdued, resistance of the 
destructive measure of Catholic emancipation is to be imputed. 
They have not forgotten the bloody triumphs of popery in the 
reign of Mary; they bear in their recollection the dangers 
which the wisdom of their ancestors ‘averted in the time of 
our Second James; and they are perfectly conversant with the 
principles which excluded that monarch from the throne, and 
which placed the House of Brunswick upon it. They know, 
tuo, that if there were no danger to be apprehended from the 
admission of papists to places of high trust‘and power in the 
state, and to seats in parliament, the deposition of James was 
an act of rebellion, and the appointment of William, a deed 
ef usurpation, But they are convinced, whatever some of them 
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may think of that event, that the danger was real and ini 
minent ; that whatever precautions were afterwards adopt~ 
ed, to prevent its recurrence, were wise and necessary; and 
that nothing can justify a departure from the principles ther 
proclaimed by our forefathers, in defence of the protestant 
religion, and of the established church. Nay, they hesitate 
not to say, that a rigid adherence ‘to those principles consti- 
tuted the very tenure by which the House of Brunswick were 
then allowed to hold the throne, aud by which they still do, 
and, we trust, ever will, retain it. 

On a division, the driginal motion for a committee, and a 
petition, was carried by a majority of fifty, 162 having voted for 
it, and 112 againstit. The oy do not appear to have met 
again till the second of November, when the committee not be- 
ing ready with their report, a resolution was passed, directing 
them to prepare a petition (which they already had had nearly 


four months to prepare) and continuing them “ in the mdnage- 


ment of Catholic affairs.’ Mr. Peter Finnerty made a long 
speech at this meeting, and received a vote of thanks. 

We request the attention of cur readers, most particularly, 
to the conclusion of the resolution “ that they” (the com- 
mittee) ** be continued in the management of Catholic affairs ;” 
as that must satisfactorily demonstrate, that the committee was 
appointed, not for the mere purpose of petitioning ; for, from 
the 13th of July, to the 2nd of November, they had not even 
ffamed a petition, but for the general management of Catholic 
affairs. According, then, to their own exposition of the Con- 
vention act, they came under its immediate provisions; and such 
appears to have been the opinion of Lord Fingal, when he 
took the chair, on the 28th of November. He then asked, 
before the business began, “ whether the general committee 
were competent to transact any other business but that of peti- 
tioning?” and he was immediately answered by Mr. O’Connel, 
* that the last general meeting had obviated all possible doubt 
on that head, by their resolution, empowermg the committee to 
transact all Catholic affairs,” “ and “ this appeared to be the 
decided sense of the meeting.” 

On the’ 29th of November the committee met, when the draft 
of a petition was produced, and it was read “as the petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland.” And, as if to display, ina stronger 
light, the general powers of their committee ; it another meet- 
ing, on the 15th of December, Mr. O’Convel proposed the 
establishment of a “ Commi ive of grievances,” for the purpose 
of drawing up a statement of all the hardships, the insults, and 
the injuries to which the papists were exposed. ‘This 
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¢ommittee was accordingly appointed on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, when it was further resolved : 


«* That after the purpose of bringing before both houses of parlia- 
ment the petition of the Catholics of Ireland, in the manner most 
likely to insure success, it is highly expedient that the number of 
persons entrusted with the management of the petition be increased 
from the different countries and towns in Ireland.” 


It were preposterous to suppose, that this measure could be 
necessary for a petition which was already framed ; the extended 
“ delegacy,” therefore, must have had other objects in view ; 
and, having them, must have been illegal. But, as it was tri- 
umphantly inferred by the Papists, from the circumstance 
that only one petition, and that from the university of Oxford, 
had been presented against the last Catholic petition to parlia- 
ment, that the public mind was more favourable to their cause, 
it surely behoves Protestants to remove this erroneous and in- 
jurious impression, and to support the parliamentary friends of 
the established church, by pouring in petitions against Catholic 
emancipation, from all quarters. Let not, on this, as on so 
many other occasions, the ardour of our enemies be met by 
indifference, their zeal by inactivity, on our part. As we value 
the inheritance bequeathed us by our ancestors, as we cherish 
the pure faith which we profess, as we dread the corruptions 
and the tyranny of the church of Rome, and as we prize the 
civil and religious freedom which we enjoy, let us defend them 
with an energy and decision corresponding to the warmth with 
which they are attacked; and let not our children have to 
reproach us with having, by our degeneracy, deprived them of 
the most valuable portion of their birthright ! 

It is curious to observe, that ‘“‘ Counsellor O’Connel” should 
have proposed to appoint a committee “ to inform the Catholics 
of Ireland of the numerous penalties and privations under 
which they labour ;” men think information only necessary 
where ignorance prevails; and it would seem to follow, from this 
acknowledgement, that the penalties and privations were abso- 
lutely unknown to the very people, on whom these sagacious 
gentlemen would have the world believe they pressed with such 
weight as nearly to crush them to the earth! Nay, all their 
speeches are replete with wailings and moanings, of the 
wretched state of the Catholic people of Ireland, who are 
represented as enslaved, oppressed, insulted, and injured, 
And yet, after all these dreadful lamentations, it appears, that 
so little sensible are these people of their inflections, that it is 
deemed expedient to establish “a committee of grievances,” 
_ Ne. 163, Vol. 41, January, 1812, D- ° 
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to make them sensible of them; and so ignorant are they of 
the penalties and privations which occasion their ‘sufferings, 
that it.is deemed necessary to appoint another committee to 
inform them of their existence!!! We should require nothing 
more to convince us of the deception and fraud, practised on the 
public bya few interested individuals, who could alone derive any 
advantage from Catholic emancipation, and who labour to make 
the people of Ireland instrumental to the accomplishment of 
their own purposes. If these men had any real regard for the 
eople, they would endeavour to devise some means for reliev- 
ing them from that state of wretchedness, which, we admit, 
they are unfortunately plunged, not by a voluntary exclusion 
from the high offices of the state, not by any measures which 
the government has adopted, not by any laws which the legis- 
Jature has enacted, but by the mise rable policy, and the criminal 
neglect, of the Irish nobility and gentry, Protestant and Catho- 
lic. These are evils, which they, and they only, can remove. 
Let them encourage agricuiture, stimulate industry, and pro- 
mote comfort, by abolishing the mischievous custom of enhane- 
ing the value of their lands, by the employment of middle men. 
Let them adopt a line of conduct, at once politic and liberal, 
having, for its object, the constant employment of the real pro- 
rty of the peasantry; and no grievances, no oppressions, 
will exist, but in the heated imaginations of patriotic declaimers. 
To represent men as slaves, whose liberty, whose property, 
and whose religious freedom, are as secure from invasion, as 
those of every protestant in the united empire, who enjoy, in 
short, all the essential advantages, and all the practical bless- 
ings, which the British constitution affords, is to utter a false- 
hood as foul as ever issued from the lips of faction. But when 
such falsehoods are perpetually rutig in the ears of an irritable 
multitude, we can be at no loss for their disposition to revolt, 
nor that inveterate hatred which they are thus taught -to bear 
to every thing English. How happens it, that, besides the 
numbers of Irish who enlist in ovr naval and military force, 
thousands and thousands of the peasantry flock for employ- 
ment to this land of heresy? ‘The question is easily answered. 
It is because, in a land emineutly blessed by Providence with a 
most fertile soil, and with every natura! means of abundance, 
not only is no care taken to improve the bounty of the Creator, 
but landed proprietors are deterred from residence on their 
paternal, or acquired, estates, by the turbulence which ‘they 
witness around them. ‘To this one source of distress to the 
peasantry, another must be added, which arises immediately 
ent.of it. The land is let to some men of responsibility, whe 
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is alone answerable to the land; he re-lets it to another, and 
that to a third, and so on, with a certain profit to every inter- 
mediate lessee, so that the actual cultivator of the soil has but a 
scanty sdbaditemed to reward him for his daily labour. We do 
not expect credit, with these violent spirits, for the sincerity of 
our wish to promote the comforts and happiness of the lower 

classes of the community, of whatever religious persuasion, in 
freland. But, to whatever motive they may ‘ascribe our anxiety 
on this head, we shall never cease, when the subject comes regu- 
larly before us, to repeat the pithy question, why do not the 
Catholic committee, or any of their various meetings, (headed 
occasionally by Lord Fingal, and by other noblemen or gentlemen 
of respectability) which profess to be so warmly interested in 
the fate of these unhappy men, as, if their assertions may be cre- 
dited, to have no other object in view in their furious attacks 
on the Znglish government, nation, and religion; why, we 
say, do they never propose any one measure for the e application 
of the serious evil to which we have referred, and with the 
existence and effects of which, no man are so ‘well acquainted 
as themselves? Is it because some of their own nobility and 
gentry contribute materially to the extension of the evil? or is 


it because any attempt to improve the moral and physical con- 


dition of the people would render them more quiet and con- 
tented, and, therefore, less prone to insurrection, and less 
servile instruments for the accomplishment of those political 
schemes, which engross the attention of these committees and 
meetings? ‘The fact is certain, that, with all their affectation 
of feeling for their fellow-subjects, who are certainly, in one 
sense, slaves and oppressed, slaves to. their landlords, and op- 
pressed by the middle men, not even a suggestion falls from 
these ardent champions of the papacy, with respect to any 
melioration of their condition, or to the removal or mitigation 
of their physical grievances. They fasten, with an avidity 
peculiarly their own, on every subject which can generate dis- 
satisfaction, or rouse the multitude to acts of sedition and vio- 
lence, but ‘they wholly neglect all internal and domestic regu- 
lations, which depend, in a great measure, on themselves, 

which are coniparatively easy of accomplishment, which would 
be extremely beneficial in effect, and which would ensure the 
cordial concurrence of every, friend to the general welfare of 
the United Kingdom, and to the istvicnd prosperity of lre- 

land. ) 

In the nomination of persons to present their petition to 
parliament, some objections were started to Mr. Grattan, on the 
ground of his having supported the Insurrection Bill. Now the 
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very circumstance of founding an objection to any man for hav- 
ing supported a measure, the object of which was to prevent 
gr suppress insurrections, and to punish insurgents, is, of 
itself, sufficient to mark and to characterize the spirit by which 
the Papists were actuated: What! do these men, who boast- 
ingly exult in their loyalty and attachment to the constitution, 
and who profess a great respect for the laws, and a most earnest 
anxiety to promote the tranquillity and happiness of their native 
country, object to a legislative enactment calculated only for 
the, punishment of the disloyal, of rebels to those laws, and of 
disturbers of the public peace ?--we will not stop to examine 
the principle on which the objection must rest ; we will merely 
observe that the Catholic committee of Dublin, is the only 

ublic association of men in the empire in which such an ob- 
jection could become the subject of discussion ; and in which 
the friend of a member of parliament could be subjected to the 
degrading necessity of defending him for a mere act of duty. 
This bill, be it observed, was brought in by an administration 
to which the Papists were particularly attached; and no men 
were more convinced of its necessity than Lord Grenville and 
Mr. Fox. 

_ Mr. Hussey, a Barrister, pressed this consideration on the 
committee, and also defended the conduct ef Mr. Grattan in 
respect of the veto. He contended that the Papists ought to 
go all reasonable lengths, consistent with Catholic doctrine and 
discipline, and the safety and integrity of their church, to meet 
the wishes, satisfy the jealousies, and allay the fears, of the 
Protestants. 


*€ Tf it be criminal to make any concession, we all recollect that in 
1799, the Bisheps offered to concede even the vero. Dr. Milner, be- 
fore the discussion in 1803, made what was understood to be a similar 
Mncession to Messrs. Grattan and Ponsonby: he was then agent to 
the bishops, and afterwards received their thanks ; for my part, Sir, I 
have many objections to a veto; it would prostrate the Irish church at 
the feet of the Irish minister, it would affect that which the persecu- 


tors of centuries could not attain, and it would increase the partiality 
ihe bishops had for visiting the castle.” 


Mr. Hussey was here called to order by a Mr. N. Mahon, 
who deemed the subject so unfit for discussion, that he declared, 
he should ‘* move a restraint from speaking upon any gentle- 
man who revives the question in this committee.” The chair- 
man, however, overruled the objection, and Mr. Hussey pro- 
ceeded to suggest the adoption of domestic arrangement, in lieu 
gf a veto. By this he appears to have meant to vest the power 
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of nominating to bishoprics, either in the chapters, or im the infe- 
rior clergy, generally, and to deprive the Pope of the right of 
nomination or confirmation. He tells us, what we never heard 
before, that the popish bishops in Ireland “ were exercising the 
power of appointing their successors,” which, he adds, he 
knew “ they would never give up.” Now this proposal of his 
would, in the estimation of another orator, noticed before, if 
adopted, be an attack upon Christianity itself. 

All the concessions which have been so graciously made by 
our present Sovereign to the Irish Catholics, though occa- 
sionally acknowledged in their public documents, are generally 
represented in their private speeches, not as springing from the 
fatherly affection and indulgence of the King for every descrip- 
tion of his subjects, but as “ wrung from the terrors of the Bri- 
tish minister.”” So says Mr. Hussey, and so echoes Counsellor 
Finn, who seconded his motion respecting Mr. Grattan. If 
this be not gross ingratitude, it is, at least, shameless falsehood. 
In his zeal to defend the object of his adulation, Mr. Hussey 
descends to abuse of his political opponents, which would dis- 
grace the tenant of afish stall. ‘ He was disfranchised; he 
was hunted by every orange blood-hound, who thought mock 
loyalty a cover for any crime.---He was even, atthe ensuing elec- 
tion, to risque his personal safety against that vi/e dog that is 
hired to bark at us—and who is beginning to open his ugly 
jaws once more.” To discover any speck in this sun of patri- 
otism was as much beyond the sagacity, as it was beyond the 
wishes, of the eloquent defender of his fair fame. He never 
could descry, in his public conduct, “ a single act of politi- 
tical dishonesty.” Whenever we hear so bold and unqualified 
an assertion, we shall simply repeat the three magical words— 
Neilson, Hughes, Tinnehinch. If a glossary be wanted, it may 
be found in the report of the secmst committee of the lords, 
on the subject of the Rebellion in 1798. Counsellor Finn, 
however, was something less indiscriminate in his praises, 
though equally violent in his abuse. He admitted Mr. Grat- 
tan’s conduct in support of the Insurrection Bill to be ixcon- 
sistent, and “ in direct opposition to the wise and liberal prin- 
ciple which guided the conduct of his former life.’ Mr. Finn, 
no doubt, meant this as a compliment, though, for the life of 
us, we cannot discover any thing like compliment in it. Toa 
man of plain understanding it will appear, that supporting the 
bill in question, Mr. Grattan was actuated by a sense of his 
duty to prevent insurrection, and to check every attempt to dis- 
turb the public peace and tranguillity, and that, if his former 
conduct were in direct opposition to this principle of action, it 
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must have had, for its object and tendency, the promotion of 
insurrection, and the interruption of public tranquillity. We 
must leave this knotty point, however, to be settled between 
this well-paid patriot, and his forensiceulogist. Mr. O’Gorman 
found out that the Insurrection Act would operate, almost ex- 
clusively, on the Irish Papists. We believe the fact, and dis- 
miss the assertion without a comment. He opposed the no- 
mination of Mr. Grattan, for having supported the Insurrection 
Act. Another Counsellor, O’Connel, pleaded Mr. Grattan’s 
cause with great vehemence, and, alluding to the transaction 
above referred to, in 1798 ;—observed 


“That man, to accomplish whose destruction a certain eminent 
assembly organized itself into an assassination committee ; that man, 
the thunder of whose eloquence terrified, although it could not en- 
force justice from the enemies of his country; that man whose arm 
was raised in defence of our last stake, whose inva!uable life was 
risked to avenge, when it could not preserve our constitution. Let him 
remember, that the most exalted in rank, as well as the most conspicu- 
ous in villany, conspired against the life of Grattan—That a Clare, 
and his accomplices, stooped so low as to hold out sanguinary threats 
to him, through the agency of their alominable Satellites. —When the 
hideous and horrible knell of Ireland's dissolution was rang, he walked 
as chief mourner to her tomb!!! Sir, when cur. country is now the 
theme of conversation, she is described as a thing that was, and of 
which we possess but a faint recollection. But I trust in God, that 
although the repose of Ireland is a death-like sleep, Henry Gratian is 
the man destined by Providence to sound the trumpet, which shall awake 
her to a glorious resurrection.” 


here.is, in this rhapsody, a disgusting mixture of sedition 
and impiety, a wild energy of bombastic declamation, to be found 
no where but in the discussion of the Irish Catholic com- 
mittee, and in some of the debates of the French Convention 
during the reign of Robespicrre. It required more than ordi- 
nary boldness, to characterize the first legislative council, 
as well as the hizhest judicial court in the kingdom, at a period, 
too, when these men themselves admit that Ireland had a regu- 
lar constitution, as a commiitee ef assassination ! ! ! 

A Mr, Byrne, disgusted, very naturally, with the monopoly 
exercised by the bar, who seemed disposed to suffer no persons 
to infringe upon their patent for loquacily, very naturally re- 
marked, that “ the gentlemen of the bar appeared to him to be 
very couspicuous, in filling the different stations of directors 
and leaders in Catholic councils; he was certain they did not 
wish it to be understood that they alone were qualified to lead 
the Catholics.” He proposed that Lord Fingal should present 
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their petition. This proposal seems to have created some 
embarrassment. Counsellor O’Connel, however, objected td 
it, on the ground, that “ it came by surprise, and, moreover, 
might produce confusion.” Perhaps,” said he, “ before 
next Saturday, Perceval and his gang may be swippea ot 
their power, and our friend, the Prince of Wales, appointed 
regent.” The counsellor, fortunately, proved a false pro- 
phet. We shall here just hint to this loquacious gentleman, 
that, instead of a general assertion of his friend’s political 
honesty, and a general charge of assassination and persecution, 
it would have been more manly, as well as more decent, to 
enter into an exposition of the particular facts alledged against 
his favourite. By the adoption of this line of proceeding he 
would have subjected his charges to an infallible test; as a 
lawyer, he must know that assertion and proof are two very 
different things, and that it is sufficient to meet an unqualified 
affirmation with an unqualified negation. Whenever he shall 
feel disposed to enter upon the discussion of this question, we 
can, assure him, he will be fairly met, in the field of legal 
evidence and argument. 

We must pass over very briefly the remaining contents of 
this publication, of which, indeed, we have already said and 
quoted as much as can be necessary to mark the spirit and tem- 
per of that committee, which, in the words of one of its chair- 
men, Dr. SHERIDAN, is “ a body that professes to speak, and 
to sit, in the name of the Catholics of Irelund.” The whole 
meeting, or, at least, an immense majority, were determined in 
their opposition to “ the Veto, or” in the words of Dr. Sheri- 
dan, * to any possible arrangement, relative to our ecclesiastical 
affairs.” Any such arrangement, he contended, ‘ would lay 
our church at the mercy of a bigotted and unprine ipled ministry. 
This gentleman complained bitterly of the establishment of a 
society for the diffusion of religious fuowleiige i in Ireland, which 
is,  openlyand avowedly directed to abolish popery in Ireland, 
and to plant protestantism in its stead.” And he seems to 
think it a crime of the first magnitude, an act of persecu- 
tion, forsooth, to diffuse the knowledge of pure, unsophisticated, 
religion, in Ireland! And these are the men, forsooth! who 
rail against intolerance ! Yes, yes, we know full well, that if once 
they c could gain the ascendancy, they would exercise sucha tyranny 
over the press, that no discussion whatever, on religious subjects, 
would be tolerated. “Though the Protestant be the established 
faith of the land, the Papists of Ireland do not hesitate to 
attack it through the medium of the press, and to brand. its 
professions as heretics. Let them use what arguments they 
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please, in fair reasoning and discussion; there Protéstants 
can and subdue them, as they have met and subdued 
them before; but when theirs is the tolerated faith, it would 
be more decent in them to respect the religion which tolerates 
it, and not to condemn the honest and praise-worthy attempt, 
to diffuse religious knowledge among the people. On a sub- 
sequent day, Mr. O‘Connel presented the report of ‘* the 
committee of grievances, which filled a volume of near 200 
sigigil By making an office of every seat in Parliament, and 
y.a similar operation in the corporations, and some of the 
public courts, the committee ingeniously made it-appear that 
the Papists were excluded from 31,096 offices. The grievances 
were divided into ten general heads, some of these-are fri- 
volous, some ridiculous, and some imaginary ; but our limits 
forbid us to enter into further details: It was ultimately 
determined that Lcrd Fingal should present the petition. 
After much wrangling and disputation, after many culogics 
on those revolutionary worthies, Mr.-Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
and the venerable Broughall,”’ after much abuse of Mr. 
Perceval and his colleagues; after many threats to: the 
government, reminding them, “ that the sword which lies rusting 
wm the scabbard, may be drawn forth and brandished by the grasp 
of « giant; to demonstrate to England, that her atrocious des- 
potism extends not only to those whom she despises, but those 
whom she has cause to dread ;” and after some high compli- 
ments to the Edinburgh Reviewers, “ the champions of your 
cause, your tried, your staunch, your real friends ;” the com- 
mittee adjourned on the 9th day of February, 1811. 

The second pamphlet before us exhibits a comparison be- 
tween the proceedings of this committee, and those of the 
committee of 1792 and 1793, with a view to prove an uni- 
formity of object, design, and end, without a similarity of pro- 
fession and applicable conduct. This last committee held 
their debates in the capital, braving, as it were, the parliament 
and the government, till the 15th of April, 1793. 

“¢ The dreadful scenes of anarchy and discord,” says the editor, in 
his prefatory observations, ‘‘ accompanied with assassination and rob- 
bery of arms, which took plate in every part of Ireland, soon after the 
assembling of this body, and which continued to increase till 1798, 
joined to the important discoveries made (communicated) by those 
respectable records, the reports of the secret committees of both houses 
of parliament, unequivocally proved, that the dreadful rebellion which 
exploded that year, was organized by that representative body and 
their coadjutors, the united Irishmen, in the year 1792. 


Though this committee was dissolved in April, 1793, its 
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designs were forwarded by a select committee of seven, and by 
the society of United lrishmen, which was instituted by Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, (the agent of the first committee, who voted 
him a reward of fifteen hundred pounds, and a gold medal, 
“ as a testimony of his services”) so early as the year 1791. 


«« Mr. Tone was a barrister of considerable abilities and extensive 
information, but, being destitute of any private fortune, having a 
large family, and no business in his professional line, and being con- 
sequently in the utmost distress, the Catholic committee availed them- 
selves of his talents and his poverty, attached him to their cause, and 
afterwards never adopted any measure without the sanction of his 
opinion.* The society of united Irishmen was a standard for persons 
of every religious persuasion, who were infected with the poison of 
French republicanism, or were desirous of a parliamentary reform, 
to rallyround. The main object of it was, to lull the fears of the 
Protestants, and to seduce them from their allegiance, but particularly 
the Northern Presbyterians, by holding out to them the prospect of 
forming a republic on the ruins of the constitution ; and they, in 
in-some measure, succeeded. The better to accomplish this, the 
Catholic committce induced some Protestants of desperate circum- 
stances, and deep-rooted disaffection, to fill the most ostensible situa- 
tions, such as chairman and secretary, in the society of United Irish- 
men; and these persons became the stalking horse of their treason- 
able designs, and the scape-goat of their guilt. It is observable, that, 
while this revolutionary body continued to sitin Dublin, sending their 
inflammatory mandates, and circular letters, to all the inferior societies 
in Ireland, no Papist ever appeared in any of those prominent situa- 
tions, though every member of the Catholic committee was enrolled 
in it, and though the society was instituted by their agent, for the 
sole purpose of effecting their designs. This afforded the Roman 
Catholics a pretext for assemting, that the treasonable conspiracy was 
first framed by Protestants, though the number of those miscreants, 
acting an ostensible part in that society in Dublin, did not exceed, at 
most, twelve or fifteen.” 


Early in 1792, Tone, and some other leading members of the 
Catholic committee, visited the four provinces of Ireland, and 
laboured hard to spread the flames of sedition among the 
Northern Presbyterians. 


** When a numerous body of Northern Presbyterians assembled 
at Belfast, on the 14th day of July, 1792, to celebrate the anniversary 
of the French revolution, the Catholic committee sent a delegation 
of fourteen persons, one of whom was a Popish priest, to fraternize 





* «« He was in the employment of the- Catholic committee in the 
year 1791,” 
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and unite with them ; and, on that occasion, Tone sent there the 
resolutions of the united Irishmen to be propounded to them.* 

The society of united Ivishmen held forth Catholic emancipation, 
and reform of parliament, as the ostensible object of their union ; 
bat it clearly appeared, by the letter of Theobald Wolfe Tone, accom- 
panying their original constitution, as transmitted to Belfast for she 
adoption of its inhabitants, in the beginning of the. year 1791, that, 
from the commencement of that institution, its leaders meant to sepa- 
rate Ireland from Great Britain ; for he says in it, ‘ I have not said 
one word that looks like separation, though J give it to you and your 


' friends as my most decided opinion, that such an event would be a 


regeneration of this kingdom.’ ’+ 


There cannot be a doubt that the same wish to produce a 
separation between the two countries, has uniformly actuated 
the great body of the Irish Papists. Thus we see in the com- 
mittee of 1810, the union held up to the indignation of the 
Catholics, stigmatised as “the hell-born measure,” and as 
the knell of Ivish independence. And, hence it is, that their 
incousiderate friends in the British senate are instructed to 
move fora repeal of the union. ‘These proceedings of the 
«* general eommittee of the Catholics of Ireland,” were 
printed, by their authority, in 1792, by H. Fitzpatrick, who is 
printer to the Royal College of Maynooth. 

There is, however, one sterling point of difference between 
the proccedings of that committee, and the proceedings of the 
last commitiee. For the first wore the mask of loyalty, in 
their public documents, professed “the most lively gratitude” 
tn their resolutions, to the king, with “ their sincere and 
heart-fel¢ thanks for the substantial benefits,” which, through 
his recommendation, the y had received “ from the wisdom and 
liberality of Parliament.’ tere was no question of right, no 
claim of pustice; it was induteence solicited, and favour con~ 
ferred. ‘They declared “ their devoted attachment” to the 
king’s person, family, and government.” ** Restored,” said 
they, “as we new are, to such valuable priv ileges, it shi ll be 
our duty, as if is our inclination, to unite in support of our 
excellent constitution, as established in King, Lords, and 
Commons ; a constitution revered by us for its excellence. 

iu vain, however, shall we search, in their later pyoceedings, 
for any such testimonies of affection and gratitude, for any 
such professions of respect and attachment. There is another 
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es Musgrave's History of the Rebellion, vol. i. page 130; and 
teport of the Secret Committee of the puna’ of Commogs, of 
3707, Appendix Il. page 39.” 

t ** Report of the Secret Committee, page 2, Appendix II.” 
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point, however, in which there is a striking uniformity of sen- 
timent and conduct; for, in the composition of the later 
committee; a preference was given to all the surviving mem- 
bers of the committee of 1793; though the treasonable 
designs of that committee had been fully unfolded to the pub- 
lic eye, in the reports of the committees of the Lords and 
Commons, and though many of its members were hanged or 
transported, or, conscious of their guilt, fled from the ven- 
geance of the law to France, were they were well received and 
protected.” Their agent, Theobald Wolfe Tone, Mr. Keogh, 
in the committee of 1810, called his lamented friend, though 
he had entered into the service of the French, was convicted 
of high treason, and cut his throat to evade the sentence of 
the law; and Thomas Braughall, another active member of 
the Catholic convention, he styled his “ dear and much 
lamented friend, though he was arrested in 1798, and a great 
quantity of papers relating to. the united business, was found 
in his house,” and though his nephew, Edward Lewins, was 
the agent of the lrish Papists, at the court of St. Cloud. 

The committee of 1793, raised large sums of money 
from the Catholic body, with which they liberally rewarded 
their agents and emissaries. Mr. Richard Burke received from 
them 2,321i. 10s. 5d. and nearly as much was paid for printing 
and advertisements; 2,000]. was voted for the erection of a 
statue to the king, as a monument of their gratitude “ for the 
inportant privileges” which they had obtained from Parliament. 
‘through his paternal recommendation.” This money, how- 
ever, was never applied to that purpose, and the statue still 
remains to be erected. 

In the official account of the proceedings of the committee 
of 1793, in order to shew the respectability of their members, 
alist is given of their different chairmen, viz. Harvey Hay, 
Esq.; ‘Thomas. Fitzgerald, Junr. Esq.; James Archbold, 
Esq. ; Owen O*%Connor, Esq.; Francis Arthur, Esq.; Sir 
Thomas Esmond, Bart.; James Nangle, Esq.; and James 


Joseph M‘Donnell, Esq. 


‘The committee boasted, that these eight persons filled, in suc- 
cession, the chair of their assembly. Harvey Hay, died the Jatter 
end of the year 1797. Some persons who inspected his papers, have 
declared, that they contained unquestionable proofs that he had been 
deeply concerned in the cause of the Irish Union. His eldest son, 
Edward, secretary to the present committee, had considerable influ- 
ence in Wexford, while it was in possession of the rebels, in July, 1798.* 





* “ He and his father represented the county of Wexford in the 
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** His second son, John, was hanged there at that time, having been 
a notorious rebel. 

‘«* Thomas Fitzgerald commanded a corps of yeoman cavalry, in the 
county of Kildare. Previous to the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1798, they were disarmed, when ov parade at Athy, and he was com- 
mitted on some serious charges, and imprisoned a considerable time in 
the castle. It was said universally, and believed, that his nephew, 
Thomas Reynolds, who made many important discoveries to govern- 
men, stipulated before hand, that he should not be tried.* 

** Francis Arthur, a man of large fortune, commanded a yeoman 
corps at Limerick, in the year 1798. He was arrested, and accused 
of being deeply engaged in the cause of the Irish Union; the result 
of his trial is well known, 

** Sir Thomas Esmond} was arrested and imprisoned on charges 
of the same nature; but he was discharged by Marquis Cornwallis. 

“« James Joseph M‘Donnell, a Popish barrister, joined the French 
army commanded by general Humbert, which landed at Killala, in 
1798, and was the most active and determined rebel leader on that 
occasion. On the defeat of the French, he fled to Erris or Cunne- 
mara, and thence to France, where he has ever since remained.t 

*€ Such is the short history of the conduct and the fate of five out 
of eight of the gentlemen who presided in the chair of the celebrated 
Catholic committee, which sat in Dublin in the years 1792 and 


1793.” 

The conduct of these gentlemen, to be sure, supplied a won- 
derful ground of recommendation for their surviving brethren, 
to the favour and support of the committee of the present 
day. 

“© If a parallel be drawn,” says the editor of this tract, in his 
concluding observations, ‘‘ between the proceedings of the com- 
mittees of 1793 and 1810, it will appear that there was soine mate- 
tial difference between them. The former entertained no topics 
whatsoever, at least in theit public debates, which were not temperate 
and respectful to government, but that of petitioning the king or the 
parliament, The latter show that they had many other objects in 
view besides petitioning the legislature, for they assumed the manage- 
ment of Catholic affairs in general. They denominated themselves 
a committee of grievances, and exercised inquisitorial powers, to 
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convention ; Edward Hay has been returned to the present conven- 
tion for that county.” 


* « He represented the county of Kildare.” 

+ ** His brother, John Esmond, who represented the county of 
Kildare, in the committee, was hanged for his traitorous and san- 
guinary conduct at Prosperous. He was a lieutenant in the Clane 
a His son has been elected to represent the county of 

exford 

+ ‘* He represented the county of Mayo i in the convention. 
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investigate and remedy the abuses and malversations of the govern- 
ment; which they grossly libelled, not only in the aggregate, but 
uttered the most scurrilous and bitter invectives against its leading 
and most dignified members, including the Viceroy, his secretary, the 
lord chancellor, the chief justice, and the attorney general of Ireland. 
From an affectation of philanthropy, they enlarged, with much 
pathos, on the miserable state of the peasantry, for the purpose of 
isritating them against the administration and the constitution ; and, 
in order to inflame the Catholic soldiers against the government and 
their officers, they have falsely and -impudently asserted, that they 
have been compelled, by great severities, to attend divine worship 
ina Protestant church. They have most severely condemned the 
union, and resolved to petition for its repeal ; and, finally, they used 
the most strenuous exertions to defeat that very wise measure, the 
interchange of the militia, which has consolidated the union. 


On most of these topics, we have already enlarged sufh- 
ciently in our observations on the proceedings of the committee 
in question ; but the language of the prints in the interests 
and pay of the Papists in Dublin, exceed, in licentiousness 
and sedition, even the speeches of the most violent members 
of the committee. 


** The Jacobin prints in Dublin, strongly recommend separation ; 
and, for that purpose, they paint the English constitution and govern- 
ment, and the British people, in the most odious colours. The Even- 
ing Herald, which is well known to be the official paper of the 
Roman Catholic committee, surpasses all the others in venomous 
abuse of them. That print, of the ist of November, 1811, con- 
tains the following paragraphs: ‘‘ The emancipated sons of Colum- 
bia, resolutely determined to assert the rights of men, of freemen— 
will no longer submit to the degrading tyranny of the British flag. 
Heaven knows they have already been too long silent under accumulated 
injury. Heroes, who had achieved the independence of their native 
land, by expelling their ferocious and greedy suljugators from its 
sot, should not have halted one instant in the race of true glory. No 
considerations, ‘however powerful; no prospects of commercial 
advantage, however alluring, should have influenced them to the 
passive endurance they have betrayed, of the indignities heaped on 
them for so many years, by the tyrant queen of the waters.’ 

“* England, ever honourable, ever just, always consistent, what a 
monstrous instance of enormity are you now about to add to the black 
catalogue of your misdeeds. Fighting for a Bourbon in Spain — 
dethroning a Bourbon in Sicily—outraging every principle dear to 
man, and annihilating those privileges, bestowed on him by the God 
of nature, you yet presume to reproach the conqueror of the con- 
tinent, for alleged mal-practices, which, if even proved, would fall 
short, far short indeed, of your own excesses. England, this stale of 
things cannot last long—there is a God in heaven !” 
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These obvious falsehoods, and these seditious libels upon 
the character and conduct of the English government and 
nation, call for the strongest reprobation of any man who 
has any feeling of loyalty, any spirit of patriotism in his 
heart. The base hirelings of Buonaparte could not go farther 
in adulation on the one hand, of in abuse on the other. If 
such infamous language as this is to be tolerated, treason 
ought no longer to be considered as a crime. 

All the barbarous outrages and treasonable machinations 
which disgraced Ireland, from 1795 to the rebellion in 1798, 
have been falscly imputed, by a strong faction in both coun- 
tries, to the removal ef Lord Fitzwilliam from the government 
of Ireland, and to the harsh conduct of his successor Lord 
Camden. Now, it is here unequivocally proved, that the 
design to separate Ireland from England, was formed so early 
as 1791, and that the foundation of the rebellion of 1798, 
was laid in 1792, and great disorders prevailed in Ireland pre- 
vious to the arrival of Lord Fitzwilliam. It is truly remarked, 
that, if any blame could attach to Lord Camden, ‘ it would 
be for his not having adopted a more energetic system, than 
he did,” at the commencement of his government. 

A gross misrepresentation of the removal of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, and its consequences, have been given in Dodsley’s An- 
nual Register, vol. 32, chap. 13, from page 222 to the end of 
p- 226. The Jacobins in every part of Great Britain and I[re- 
land, have constantly espoused the cause of Catholic emanci- 
pation, because they and the Romanists co-operated in their 
malignant designs tor the subversion of our constitution. 
They, therefore, were zealous in their exertions to give a false 
statement of the events of that period in Ireland, as they were 
induced to hope, that the measures pursued by the government 
thereof, at that critical period, would have led to its separation 
from Great Britain; and for this reason, they falsified them in 
various periodical publications. In page 225 of the Annual 
Register, the following gross misstatement appears. 


From this period may be dated the deep and settled spirit of dis- 


‘content, which af once pervaded, and by degrees influenced to the 


highest pitch, both Catholics and Dissenters, and was even felt by 
numbers of the Protestants themselves, who thought the most auspi- 
cious opportunity of reconciling all parties and interests, had been 
arrogantly thrown aside, by the unwarrantable and ambitious machina- 
tions of a selfish faction, grasping at the exclusive enjoyment of all 
places of power and trust, and at the sole management of all affairs of 


state,” 
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It is universally well known, that all the Protestants of Ire- 
land, except a few who were attached ‘o Mr. Grattan’s faction, 
vr were enrolled in the society of united Irishmen, rejoiced at 
the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam, though they most sincerely 
pitied him, knowing that he was actuated by the purest mo- 
tives, but that he was sacrificed to the ambition of those by 
whose councils he was guided. ‘The reader will find a candid 
relation of the events of that period, in Musgrave’s history of 
the rebellions in Ireland. Vol. 1, p. 159, title, ** Civil organi- 
gation of the United Irishmen.’ The incidents contained in 
the pamphlet which we have reviewed, unquestionably prove 
the futility of any endeavour to conciliate the lrish Papists, 
and to attach them to the constitution. For 150 years previous 
to the revolution, they were free from penal restrictions ; and 
during that time, they never failed to invite the enemy of the 
empire to separate their native country from England, and they 
frequently endeavoured to extirpate the Protestants as heretics. 

The penal laws kept them comparatively quiet; but ever 
since their repeal, they have been as turbulent and rebellious 
as previous to their enactment, 
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An Experimental Examination of the best edition of the Phar- 
macop@ia Londinensis, with Remarks on Dr, Powell's Trans- 
lation and Annotations. By Richard Phillips, pp. 158, 8vo. 
W. Phillips. 1811. 


Remarks on the Nomenalature of the New London Pharmaco- 
peia, read before the Liverpool Medical Society. By J. Bos- 
tock, M. D. late President of the Edinburgh Medical Society, 
&c. pp. 50. 8vo. Callow. 


Since Mr. R. Phillips of the Poultry published his analysis 
of Bath waters, in vol. 26 of Tillock’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine, he has been generally recognized as an able and accurate 
experimenter. It was natural, therefore, that he, a respect- 
able chemist and druggist, should be well acquainted with 
the best processes for preparing the purest and most. efficient 
drugs used in medical practice. The College, on proposing 
to overturn the whole existing system of chemical prépa- 
rations and nomenclature of drugs, hypocritically professed 
to consult the opinion of scientific men; it issued first one 
specimen, and then another, both of which accidentally fell 
under the inspection of the author, when he very liberally 
offered his assistance, and pointed out numerous mistakes 
in the cryde specations of the specimens, © His offer of 
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assistance, however, passed unnoticed, and the multiplicity 
of glaring errors which he, in common with every man the 
least acquainted with practical experiments, discovered, in- 
duced him to investigate the subject farther ; the results as 
contdfned in the present volume, were partly promulgated 
in the London Medical Review. In Dr. Powell’s translation, 
unluckily, it is intimated that in the formation of the New 
Pharmacopoeia, powerful talent, and opportunity for experi- 
mental investigation, were united, whence sprung ‘the miser- 
able production which we long since* noticed as the most 
disgraceful thing ever circulated in this country under royal 
authority. Mr. P. has here “ shewn that almost every change 
which can be considered as an improvement, as well as some 
alterations which are the reverse, hate been copied from, or at 
least suggested by, the Dublin and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias, 
or by Dr. Duncan’s Dispensatory ’’ The confusion which 
has arisen from the introduction of the epithet fluid to ounce, 
the same time that pound, libra, is not always accompanied 
by some definite term, is strikingly illustrated in the direc- 
tions respecting muriatic acid. The author also corrects 
the college in its process for nitric acid, sulphats of iron 
and zine, sulphuric and nitrict ether, &c. That inert article 
benzoic acid, has been retained in the Pharmacopeeia, perhaps, 
to accommodate those physicians who wish always to indulge 
the olfactory nerves of their patients. According to Dr. Pow- 
ell, six times as much of if may be taken, as of opium, 
yet in the sole preparation in which it enters (compound 
tincture of camphor) “ only one-sixth of a dose can be exhi- 
bited.” But a much more serious error occurs in the di- 
rections for preparing and administering the different spirits of 
ammonia, and ammoniated tinctures of valerian and guaiacum, 
To these an “ extravagant increase of power has been added,” 
and yet “ the quantities assigned by Dr. Powell for the do- 
ses of these medicines are equal to those of the former weaker 


NE 





* It may be proper here to observe, that we suspended our account 
of Dr. Powell's translation, under the assurance that all its errors 
should be corrected in a 2nd edition, and that the first was cancelled, 
Such an artifice betrays its author, and the conscious incapacity of 
the party. 

+ We are surprized that Mr. P. has discussed the xthers of the 
college, and examined the process for making spirilus e@theris nitrict, 
without obsérving, as he has done elsewhere, the useless extravagance 
(or erroneous appellation) of nitric for nitrious acid. We euspect 
very little of the zther sold in the shops is prepasiéd from nitric acid, 
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preparations given by Dr. Latham. Of all the improvements 
attempted by the college, its failure in this is calculated to 
produce the most extensive mischief; and I will venture to 
assert (says Mr. P.) that scareely one of the pteparations 
above mentioned could be exhibited in the doses stated by 
Dr. Powell, without danger to the patient and disgrace to 
the practitioner, p. 36. 

On the sulphat of potash the author has given some im- 
portant original information, respecting the form of its pri- 
initive crystal; in describing which he had been assisted by 
that able erystallographer and mineralogist,; Count de Bour- 
non. It appears, that the primitive crystal of this salt is a 
pyramidal dodecahedron with isosceles-triangular faces. But 
the author's remarks~on the preparation of antimony, are 
more important to the public, particularly the protoxide and 
peroxide of antimony; which, according. to Dr. Powell, 
** are synonymous, and ten grains may be properly exhibited ;” 
but two or three grains of the former, act “ as a most vio- 
lent and dangefous emetic.” Many. valuable lives have been 
lost by the ignorant administration of prepatations of anti- 
mony ; no well-informed man can doubt, that they have killed 
a thousand, for one they have cured; and, perhaps; in a few 
years the use of this metal will be entirely interdicted, if not 
by collegial, at least by some equally efficient authority. For- 
tunately, however, it is now generally known, that the potency 
of such poisons may be impaired by bringing oxygen in con- 
fact with them, and that “ diminished power is consequent on 
increased oxidizement. ‘* There is, indeed, so much difficulty, 
such mathematical accuracy requisite, in preparing antimonial 
drugs, that no wise man would trust his life to such complex, 
tedious, and often deceptive operations. In attempting to 
prepare an oxide of antimony, according to the directions of 
the college, the author, with all his ingenuity and experience, 
repeatedly failed ; Mr. South, jun. however, succeeded, and 
how ? he accidentally used a deep vessel, whereas the author 
used a shallow one! Mr. P, afterwards gives a certain and 
economic process for the preparation of tartarized antimony, 
by using .subsulphate, prepared by boiling im an iron vessel 
metalic antimony in sulphuric acid, in the proportion of two 
hundred parts acid, to one hundred of powdered antimony. 
As this salt is often adulterated, Mr. Phillips advises apothe- 
caries to purchase it always in large crystals, and never pow- 
dered. The primitive crystals of tartarized antimony is a 
rectangular octohedron,; the planes of which meet at the sum- 
mit in an angle of about 63°; like s‘milar substances it ad- 
No. 163, Vol.41, January, 1812. E 
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mits the tetrahedron as one of its varieties. The following 
directions for ascertaining the purity of this very commonly 
used and powerful salt, should be generally known. 


** From every fresh quantity of crystals received, a few ought to 
be promiscuously taken and washed with a small quantity of water ; 
they should then be separately introduced into dilute solutions of the 
potassae sulphuretum. If, on standing fora short time, an orange- 
coloured precipitate occurs in considerable quantity in each solution, 
the salt may be safely regarded as being perfect. If, at any time, 
crystals cannot be procured, the powder ought to be similarly ex- 
amined ; but asit may consist of a mixture of tartarized antimony 
and tarter, its nature should be ascertained by attempting to prepare 
the liquor antimouii tartarizati with a portion of it. If the salt do 
not readily and totally dissolve in the water, and yield a perfectly 
clear solution previcus to, as well as after, the addition of the wine, 
it ought to be rejected, as containing tarter uncombined, perhaps, 
without any oxide of antimony, or at least with a proper quantity of 
a - P. a7. 


The author also notices Dr. Powell’s destructive error re- 
specting the liquor arsenicalis, or white drop, which we felt 
obliged to expose ; in his 2nd edition, we find that he has 
modified, but not corrected his arithmetical error ; for drachm 
he has substituted half- drachm, and still divides four grains 
of arsenic to the ounce, by alleging, that this half-drachm 
contains only one-etghth, whereas it really contains one-fourth 
of a grain. But we have cited enough to recommend 
this volume to physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and above 
all, to chemists, both scientific and practical. It contains 
a very temperate and scientific exposure of the dangerous 
blunders of the college ; and it is lamentable to think that 
the health and lives of ten millions of people should be ex- 
posed to such ignorance, to the theoretical dicta, in solemn se- 
nate, of men whose “lily white hands,” perhaps, never once 
luted a retort, or lighted a furnace, during their existence. 
In concluding, Mr. Phillips observes, that Dr. Powell’s table, 
engrossing the relative value, in avoirdupoise weight, of various 
weights, troy “ is one unvaried mass of error ;” first, * the 
avoirdupoise drachm is reckoned to contain 27:975 grains, 
instead of 27°34375 ; 2nd, the avoirdupoise ounce is estima- 
ted to consist of 8 drachms, instead of 16; and lastly, the 
troy 0%. is stated to be equal to one oz, and 50 grs. ay oirdupoise, 
i. e. to 4874, instead of 480 grains. 

If Mr. Phillips has ably exposed the chemical errors of 
the new Pharmacopoeia, Dr. Bostock has been no less suc- 
cessful in these relative to botany and nomenclature ; the 
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change of gum arabic into gum acacia, when the Iatter is 
the generic name of no less than one hundred and two spe- 
ciés, is sufficiently extravagant and unnecessary. But Dr. 
Powell's ingenious translation of “ anthemidis flores” into 
“ common chamomile flowers” “ and “ cornua,” into “stag’s 
horns,” remove all these difficulties from the English reader. 
“ Potassa impura,” for pearl-ash, “ soda tartarizata,” the 
vague use of the adjunct “ resin,” tragacanth, now procured 
from the astragalus vera, and many other palpable errors and 
inconsistencies might be cited. But, says Dr. B. “ I shall 
remark with respect to the whole, that out of the two hundred 
and twenty three substances which it {the materia medica] 
contains, there are but twenty-seven against which some ob- 
jection: may not be urged, and of these the greatest part are 
names in common use.” Those who either ignorantly, or inte- 
restedly extolled the “ scientific -accuracy,” of the new Phar- 
macopoeia, may now read the more scientific remarks of Mr. 
Phillips and Dr. Bostock, and blush for their conduct. The 
public, indeed, are deeply indebted te both these philosophers 
for their open, candid, and manly exposure of the most dan- 
gerous and Se errors. 
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Narrative, in Two Cantos. Dedicated to the Seven Champions 
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Stockdale. 1812. 








We are happy to find that, at last, the public attention is 
seriously fixed on the evils certain to result from a system of 
education, for the rising generation, whence all religious in- 
struction should be excluded. People seem to be fully aware 
of a truth, whichisso obvious, that the only matter for wonder is, 
that it should so long have escaped public notice ; namely, 
that if a child is not brought up in the way he should. go, it is 
most probable, that when he comes to maturity he will take the 
way he should not go}; that, in short, without early religious 
instruction, there will be nothing to counteract, in the youthful 
mind, the strong taint of natural depravity, and the fatal pro- 
pensity of evil passions. The dread of law, we know, from 
direful experience, forms but an impotent barrier i in the road 
to sin; and is wholly insufficient, of itself, to deter evil-dis- 
posed persons from the commission of atrocious crimes. In- 
deed, how can it be expected, that he who is brought up in 
ignorance of the laws of God, will pay respect to the laws of 
E 2 
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man? The clergy have awakened, as it were, from a dream, 
to a lively sense of the danger to be apprehended from the 
general adoption of Joseph Lancaster’s plan of education. 
Several sermons have recently been preached and published on 
this interesting topic; and poets now Stand forward to second 
the effects of the subjeet. 

In our last summary of politics, we congratulated the public 
on the formation of a national society for the purpose uf edu- 
cating the children of the poor, in the principles of the 
national religion. No institution could be more laudable, 
nohe was more necessary. We were not, indeed, perfectly 
satisfied with the formation of the committee, though for 
reasons, which motives of delicacy, and a true regard for the 
interests of the establishment, forbade us to assign. If, 
indeed, the avowed object of the institution had been to 
enforce the necessity of an intimate union between the church: 
and state, it might have been wise and ‘politic, and would have 
been consistent to make the chief officers of both members 
of the committee. But this not being the case, we were of 
opinion that the selection was injudicious, and that sufficient 
care had not been taken to limit the choice to men of sound 
principles, and decisive characters. Nothing could be more 
proper to give dignity and weight to the proceedings of such 
a body, and ‘to secure for it the respect and eonfidence of the 
Protestant community, than to place the archbishops and 
bishops at the head of it. But the same reason by no means 
applied to their domestic chaplains, nor to their lay deputies 
in the ecclesiastical courts. Much less did it apply to the 
speaker of the House of Commons, who is a popular officer, 
of relative consequence, and of emporary rank. If he were 
chosen quoad speaker, the principle of choice is most objec- 
tionable; for it is very well known that the House of Com- 
mons may chuse ‘any one of their own members as speaker ; 
and it is equally notorious, that among those members are 
many dissenters, and some unitarians ; and if one of these 
were to be made speaker, it would be rather a singular spec- 
tacle to see him officiate as one of a committee for training 
up youth in the principles of religion, essentially different, 
and, possibly. directly opposite to his own. If the speaker 
were chosen as a private gentleman, the same objection would 
not apply, but we might be tempted to ask, in what his zeal 
for the national church had been manifested, and what part 
of his conduct secured him a preference over that firm cham- 
pion of the church militant, that able advocate for religious 
iustraction, Dr. Herbert Marsh? The truth is, and we state 
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jt with heartfelt concern, that the leading personages in the 
committee have been actuated by an indefinable, but danger- 
ous spirit of liberality; of that liberality which is equally the 
cant, the boast, and the disgrace of the age, and to which the 
common definition of nonsense may be applied ;—that which ts 
neither true nor false. Our honest ancestors, who defended 
the national faith with their blood, and who provided the 
most effectual safe-guards for its protection and security, 
contented themselves with obeying the dictates of truth, with 
a plain unsophisticated support of sound principles. Where an 
evil presented itself, they 1Aet it directly and courageously ; 
when assailed by enemies, insidious and open, they opposed 
it manfully ; they did not seek to deprecate their hostility, by 
cowardly and dangerous concessions ; they bade them defiance, 
on the contrary, dared them to the field of argument, and 
proclaimed their defeat to the world. Hence, the triumph of 
these worthies was complete ; hence the nation prized their 
achievements, and confided in their virtues. There was no 
metaphysical refinement in those days; truth was the standard 
round which churchmen rallied; the. bastard liberality was 
then unborn ; here was an example set which it becomes us to 
follow—if we can keep up to the standard of morality and 
wisdom, which our fathers established, we shall have little 
ground for humiliation or shame. But with our opportunities 
for improvement, if we lag behind them in the race of truth ; 
if we be less vigilant in guarding, less vigorous in protecting, 
the sacred fabric of the church, from the fury of its adver- 
saries, we shall incur a double portion of criminality. 

But what has been the consequence of this display of a 
liberal spirit, in the national society, our readers may naturally 
inquire. They will be surprised to learn, that, at a late meet- 
ing of the committee, it was formally proposed by the speaker 
of the House of Commons, to receive into the national schools, 
the children of dissenters, and to allow them to frequent their 
respective places of worship on the sabbath dayh!! Nor 
would their surprize be lessened, were the name of the person 
who recommended this most extraordinary motion to be men- 
tioned. But respect for the station which he holds, and a 
rooted attachment to the cause which it is both his duty and 
his interest to support, seal up our mouths. If silence, how- 
ever, be thus imposed on us, by the consideration alleged, 
it extends no further than to the individual, and every motive 
of paramount consequence imperatively calls upon us to enter 
our solemn protest against the proceeding. ‘There is some- 
thing in the office of a speaker of the House of Commons, 
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which renders him peculiarly unfit for any situation which 
requires firmness of conduct, and decision of character ; he 
is in the habit of patiently sitting to see the forms and orders 
of the House duly observed; and to prevent any violation of 
that decorum, which is essential to the preservation ot har- 
mony in the debates of a popular assembly. He holds levees, 
at which he receives members of all parties and of all prin- 
ciples; indiscriminate courtesy he is bound to observe, and 
the performance of those duties become a habit first, and then 
a principle. It soon renders his mind pliant as his manners, 
makes him equally anxious to sécure the approbation of men, 
the most opposite in their opinions and pursuits ; and when 
he happens to have been a practical Jawyer, the habits. of the 
bar, coinciding with those of the chair, the disposition to plead 
with the same energy for one party as for another, disqualifies 
him for the duty of defending, with determination and per- 
severance, any cause which attracts or admits of difference or 
opposition. In the committee of the national society, he 
considered himself, no doubt, in the chair of the House of 
Commons ; he regarded the various -bodies of dissenters as 
the members of opposition ; he thought himself bound to hold 
the scales between them and Churchmen, with an equal hand; 
and felt a real anxiety to make no distinction, but to please 
all parties, that he might receive the approbation of all. 

But on this subject, it behoves us to speak with decision ; 
and we assert, that, if the committee had entertained and 
adopted this proposition, they would have violated their duty, 
have exceeded their powers, and have betrayed their trust. 
The principle upon which this institution was founded, was 
that of bringing up the children of the poor in the tenets of 
the established church.* Its avowed object was to counteract 





* « That the sole olject of this society shall be to instruct and edu- 
cate the poor in suitable learning, works of industry, and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, AccORDING TO THE EsTABLISHED 
Cuurcn.” This is the second of the Resolutions of the Society, 
circulated by their Committee, with the following note. 

‘*« By order of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Committee of 
the Nationa Society, I enclose a Copy of their proceedings and 
regulations, and request you will honour them with your support and 
tecommendation ; for, independently of the most important object 
which the Institution has in view, namely, the Education of the Poor 
inthe doctrines of the Established Church, they cannot help confi- 
dently hoping, that it will be found to promote, in proportion to its 


success, the stability and welfare of our enviable constitution in 
Church and State.” 7 
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Lancaster’s plan, from which all creeds, catechisms, and prayers, 
in aword, all religious instruction, were specifically and peremp- 
torily excluded. We call upon thie gentlemen who drew up 
the plan of the national society, to contradict us, if we misstate 
its object; we call upon all the respectable subscribers to say 
whether they did not so understand it. Indeed, the plan, as 
drawn up, not by the present committee, but by a select few, 
who prepared all the materials, and laid the foundation of 
the whole proceeding, was transmitted to us, before it was 
communicated to the public. It was adopted without any 
substantive alteration without the smallest change of prin- 
ciple or of object; and we are, therefore, warranted in our 
assertion, that the plan was as we have stated it to he; nay 
the published accounts of the society, sufficiently prove the 
fact. We contend, then, that the committee have not the 
power to deviate, in the smallest degree, from this fundamental 
principle. ‘They will scarcely maintain, that they fulfil the 
condition of their contract, by instilling no other than the 
principles of the established church into the minds: of the 
children, during the six days on which they receive instruction 
at their schools, if, on the seventh day, they allow them to 
frequent places of worship, where different principles are pro- 
mulgated, and where those of the church of England are re- 
presented as erroneous, heretical, or idolatrous. No one can, 
we think, be so infatuated as to suppose, that the poison of the 
seventh day will meet with a sufficient antidote in the instruc- 
tion of the six succeeding days. ‘To say nothing of that mon- 
strous anomaly in education, in which a weekly conflict be- 
tween practice and principle is to occur. _ We firmly believe 
that there is not a single subscriber to the society, out of the 
committee, who will admit that a practice of this nature is not 
in direct contradiction to the principle avowed in all the pub- 
lications of the founders and of the Committee. 

Such, then, being the case, and we challenge contradiction 
on this head, we maintain, that the committee have no autho- 
rity to entertain any such proposition. Their’s is a delegated 
trust, for particular purposes ; not all, perhaps, specified and de- 
finded with accuracy ; but all, most certainly, limited to the 
sole object. of educating the children of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the established religion of the realm.* Whatever 
their wishes may be, to modifyfor to change the principle of the 





* «That the Committee have power to make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be expedient for carrying into execution the designs of 
the Society.” This is the 13th of the published resolutions. 
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institution, soas to make it square with their own notions of 
propriety or expediency, they have not the power; and, in 
order to adopt any proposal, incompatible with the existing prin- 
ciple of the society, they must convene a general meeting of 
the subscribers, who are alone competent to the decision of 
such a question. If a meeting of this nature be convened, 
and the proposition above considered referred to it, we risk 
nothing in the expression of our belief, that ninety out of a 
hundred of the whole list of subscribers will give it a decided 
negative. And if, which we cannot believe will ever be the 
case, in a body so respectably composed, because it would 
amount to a breach of trust in respect of subseribers, and to a 
breach of faith in respect of the public, the committee were to 
adopt the proposal without taking the opinions of their cdnsti- 
tuents, we are persuaded the great mass of the subscriptions 
would be immediately withdrawn, anda general meeting of the 
society would be called, by public advertisement, without any 
previous reference to the committee, for a free and full dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. We cannot, then, too strongly 
deprecate any attempt which can thus tend to promote disunion 
where it is of the utmost importance that a perfect unanimity 
of sentiment and of conduct should prevail. ‘The path chalked 
out for the committee to pursue, is clear and plain ; the good 
which they are enabled to accomplish is great and certain. 
They have no reason, no inducement, to quit the strait path, 
in order to strike intoa devious way; to risk the loss of 4 
certain good, for the doubtful attainment of some speculative 
advantage. 

We are concerned, beyond measure, to find, that in. the dio- 
cese of Durham; this pernicious example has been already 
set ; the children of dissenters are there received into schools, 
professedly established on the principle of the national church, 
and are allowed to repair to meeting-houses on Sundays. If 
the Liberal plan be adopted, with a view to convert schismatics 
to the way of truth, we may laud the motive, but we must pity 
the ignorance of human nature which it betrays——Surely, the 
dissenters may be left to educate their children in their own 
way, and at their own expence, There is one evil effect, too, to 
be dreaded from this strange mixture of pupils, which seems 
never to have occurred to the Bishop and clergy of Durham ; we 
mean, that it is calculated, like the Bible Society, to generate 
an indifference to religion, and to encourage the preposterous 
and mischievous notion, that all religions are alike, and that 
one profession of faith is as good as another. 


In Buckinghamshire another Society has been established, on 
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the broad scale of the Lancastrian school, in evident opposi- 
tion to the National Society, and for the manifest purpose of 
counteracting its efforts. At the head of this notable | insti- 
tution are placed Lord Carrington and his brother, who were 
always connected with the dissenting interest, with some others 
of equally liberal principles.—Alas ! alas! we know too well 
the fate of a house thus divided against itself. . 
These preliminary observations, independently of the intrinsic 
importance of the subject to which they refer, will not be found 
irrelevant to the poetical narratiwe which suggested them to our 
niinds. Here Joseph Lancaster is held up to ridicule, and a 
fitter object for ridicule seldom presents itself; while full jus- 
tice is done to the pious and patriotic exertions of Dr, Bell. 
The narrative opens with an humourous description of the 
various employments of the idle, as introductory to the main 
subject of Bell and the Dragon ; an appellation, by the bye, 
somewhat profane, though not employed for a profane purpose. 
After some account of the dragon, the Reverend personage is 
thus brought forward to the reader’s notice. 


Meanwhile, in robes of peace attir’d, 
The Rev. B 1 compos'd, retir’d, 
Nor envy, nor ambition vain, 
Canker'd bis breast, or eraz'd his brain ; 
But tranquil in his cottage blest, 
(Sweet foretaste of celestial rest !) 
He gave the world the gospel sent— | 
He gain’d (t’was all he wish'd) content ! 
Not he the B 1 of darker ages, 
The dire disgrace of priests and sages ; 
Who made their God the source of gain, 
And taught their Prince to pray in vain ; 
Devour'd with greed the rich oblation, 
And doom'd the donor to d—mn—n ; 
But he, averse to wily art, 
The idol of each virtuous heart ; 
Whose tongue, as needle to the pole, 
Turn’d to its Ged the human soul ; 
Whose heart believ’d what tongue had taught, 
Nor one thing told, another thought : 
In heav'n descried the Christian's meed, 
Cheer'd to the glorious prize, and march'd himself to lead.” 


Here follows the rencontre with the dragon, who thus calls 
upon-his adversary : 


** Bend to my power, adore my name ; 
O’er humarrhearts full sway I claim ; 
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I teach to read, count, write and spell, 
With better knack than boasted B—-—1, 
Without a book can read a fable, 
Write without quill, or ink, or table ; 
Can figures in the ashes scrawl, 

And dictate wisdom from the wall! 
Here, then, the wonders I can say— 
B——e B——i B o B a, 
‘T——h double e and me——e, 

Spell, proud B 1, both thee and me; 
Such is my wisdom you may see !” 


The lisping babes may numbers tell ; \ 








This is fair ridicule. The dialogue proceeds between the 
Christian divine and the Quaker, and is supported, on either 
side, with appropriate spirit. When closed, with the words of 
truth, from the lips of the former, the poet adds,— 


‘* Dread was the fall, and, dire to tell, 
Foul the defeat, when Satan fell ; 
When rebel throngs, in fallen pride, 
The crystal! foldings spreading wide, 
And yawning hell’s abyss, espied ! 

Yet not less fear and foul dismay 
Assail’d the dragon on that day, 

When forth the Rev’rend champion drew, 
(And held it tothe monster's view) 

The sacred page of truth and life, 

The bond of peace, and death of strife ; 
The symbol of salvation bought, 

Food of the flock so fondly sought ; 
The letter of the law reveal’d, 

The Christian's crown, his glory seal’d ; 
The canting liar’s reprobation, 

And hypocrite’s two-fold damnation !” 


All the writers in this controversy are next introduced and 
aptly characterized. A war of words ensues, in which the 
characters, very unlike those which figure in many of our 
modern novels, do not all speak the same language, but use 
such opposite arguments as would naturally flow from the 
mouths of men entertaining opposite sentiments. A small 
portion of this conflict we shall present to our readers. 


** Avaunt !"” cried M——h, “ thy impious strain !” 
(Indignant at his boasting vain ;) 
** Demoniac foul, of juggling spell, 
Ev'n in disguise I knew thee well ! 
Deal out thy jargon to thy tribe, 
Nor dare thy dark intrigues prescribe. 
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Base Antichrist, thou lead’st along 

Thy legions dark, devoted throng ; 

And like Goliah, boasting high, 

Our church and state thon dar’st defy. 
But I command thee, Demon bold, 
Jntrude not on the sacred fold, 

Where nought but love and peace reside, 
And mercy, truth, and grace abide, 

The heart conceives, the soul’s at rest, 
In state so free, in faith so bless'd !” 


‘* Thus ended M h; when, flush’d with pride, 
The man of wonder thus replied : 
‘* Of church, and faith, how vain thy boast! 
Whose words are least, when words are most. 
*T were grateful thus, in torpid ease, 
To preach the church, but se//f to please, 
To cry down pride, yet fawn on pow’r, 
The veering vane of fortune’s hour! 
While restless I embrace my toil, 
Thou feast’st Juxurious on the spoil ; 
Fatigues unnumber’d I endure, 
Thy goodly tithes thy lot insure, 


* *+ &@& & FF He Hi RH OH FF 
nm * & &@ & ® 2&2 £2 & 22. 


«« My doctrines in each town are taught, 

I form the youthful mind and thought. 
From foreign climes, and distant ages, 
I’ve swept the spoil of learning’s pages— 
I, the grand master of the nation, 

For reading, spelling, calculation, 
Geometry, and measuration, 

And periodic punctuation, 

Articles, accentuation, 

With each grammatical gradation, 

And ev'ry vowel variation, 

And high climactic circulation, 

Et caetera, and sound salvation ; 

So you, old B 1], may seek d—mn—n ! 
I'll thousands lead of every station, 

And shake the church, to your vexation !” 















































This, it must be confessed, was no vain threat; and, to give 
the D his due, no efforts of his have been spared for car- 
rying it into full and complete execution. What, indeed, could 
be better calculated to shake the church, than the education of 
the rising generation without one religious principle; indifferent, 
of course, to all distinct.ons in religion ; incompetent to de- 
cide between truth and falsehood; and much more likely to 
become staunch infidels, than sound members of the Christian 
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church. To adopt means for depriving the church of its mem- 
bers, is assuredly the best way to shake it. And no zeal, on 
the part of Mr. Lancaster, has been wanting for shaking it to 
its very foundation. His presumption and impudence are be- 
yond every thing intolerable. Mr. Wellesley Pole, the Irish 
secretary, wanting a schoolmaster to instruct the infant 
pore in the general workhouse at Dublin ;* where, it is 

nown, there are no poor rates, wrote to Lancaster (before the 
national society was established) merely to request that he 
would recommend a proper person for that purpose. This ap- 
plication opened a new-scene for the display of Lancaster’s 
vanity, and, instead of complying with the secretary's request, 
which was specific and limited to the object here stated, he 
immediately repaired to Dublin himself. And, though ex- 
pressly inforszed by Mr. Pole, that his services were neither 
required nox secessary, he persisted in his purpose; and will, 
most probably, send in a pretty long bill of expenses to the Irish 





* The following is an extract from a letter, received by the author 
of this article, from Dublin, and written so Jong ago as the 20th of 
November. : 

‘* T know your opinion of Lancaster, the teacher ; and that you may 
not extend that opinion to any whom you may suppose to employ him, 


particularly to my friend Mr. Pole, know that in this town of Dublin 


is one great workhouse in which some thousands of poor are main- 
tained by annual parliamentary grants ; ‘tis called the House of Indus- 
try, and is placed under the management of certain governors. To 
prevent, as much as possible, the disgraceful nuisance of street beg- 
gars, persons are sent round the city to seize and conduct to the House 
of Industry, men, women, and children, whom they find begging. 
Of children a very great number has accumulated, and it becomes 
necessary to give them some kind of instruction, the cheapest and 
most expeditious, as far as reading and writing, the best. Upon this 
principle, my friend Mr. Pole wrote to Lancaster, to desire that he 
would send hither one of bis young men sufficiently instructed in the 
mechanism of his school, to institute a similar one in the House of 


- Industry. Mr. Lancaster not only complies, but says, he will accom- 


pany the young man himself to Ireland, where he will give public 
ectures on education, by the profits of which he intends to fit out 
some young Irishmen to send forward as labourers in the vineyard ; 
these are not his words, but his meaning) and he expects that the 
td Lieutenant, Duchess of Richmond; and Mr. and Mrs. Pole, will 
patronizeand promote nis lectures. To this Mr. Pole instantly replies, 
that he had not sent fur Mr. Lancaster, but merely for some young 
person instructed in his method ; and, as to the lectures, be, Mr. 
Pole, and the noble persons mentioned declined having any thing to 
do with them.” 
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government. As a meeting of the papists took place just after 
his arrival in Dubliu, he would not suffer so tempting an oppor- 
tunity for obtruding himself upon public notice, to escape. 
He attended the meeting, “ an unbidden guest,” flattered the 
papists, and was by them flattered in return ; ahd thus, at once, 
accomplished his two great objects, the gratification of his 
pride, which is excessive, and the promotion of his interest, of 
which he never loses sight. To return, however, to the con- 
test. The Quaker is thus answered by ‘ Monarchist.’ 


ec TOY 


To thy own fold thy ways prescribe ; 

Let no schismatic foe to truth 

Presume to teach Great Britain's youth ; 

Nor spread what dreams the sceptic blind, 

Whose gospel light illumes the mind, 

Taint not the streams which healing flow, 

And light, and life, and love, bestow ! 

Let virtue warm the Briton’s breast ; 

Teach to be loyal, brave, and bless'd ; 

To know no cause but country’s good, 

Shed for his prince the patriot blood ; 

Of martial fire to fan the ardent flame, 

In crimson conquest ride, or forfeit life for fame ! 
« May our young fair their sex adorn, 

Fair as the flower that greets the morn, 

Imbibe like dew the hallow’d theme, 

And bas‘ in virtue’s brighest beam ; 

May the pure infant breast inhale 

Religion’s balmy morning gale, 

And nartur'd ip the true belief, 

Not by the hireliog, nor the thief, 

But by the pastor's fostering hand, 

Diffuse o’er Britain’s envied land 

The ardour of a spotless life, 

The modest maid, the faithful wife, 

A mother smiling on ber sons, 

On Nelson's, and on Wellington's, 

Warlike and wise, the sword and shield, 

Glory of council and of field.” 


Here we must close our extracts, referring those readers who 
wish to know more of the author’s sentiments, and to examine 
more specimens of his talents, to the poem itself. The second 
canto falls far short of the first, as well in perspicuity of concep- 
tion, as in merit of execution. To say the truth, some parts 
of it are unintelligible to us. We were the more surprised at 
this, as we were highly gratified by the perusal of the first 
canto, which contains many excellent lines, The principles 
are uniformly good throughout the whole, and the poet is mani- 
festly a good Christian, 
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Brief Remarks on the Character and Composition of the Rus- 
sian Army; and a Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland, m 
the years 1806 and 1807. By Sir Robert Wilson, Aid-de- 
Camp to the King; Knight of the Military Order of Maria 
Theresa, &c. &c. Pp. 306, 4to. with 8 Maps and Plans. 
Egerton. 


Tue public expectations which have been s9 long excited. of 
another war between Russia and France, naturally aduces us 
to consider what are the powers and prospects of the former 
in such an emergency. It has of late been as much the 
fashion to ridicule and depreciate Russia, as it was a few years 
ago to extol it; the two adverse extremes are nearly balanced, 
yet the partizans on either side, can never rank among the 
first observers of men and manners. Indiscriminate censure 
or applause is but a very vulgar habit, alike incompatible 
with truth, sound philosophy, or practical good sense. The 
satirists of women ‘awe considered it a feminine quality, but 
it would, perhaps, be more correct to rank it as a hybrid crea- 
ture, of mulish thoughtlessness. Possibly, however, some of 
the delineators of the Russian character, may feel aggrieved 
at the imputation of want of reflection, although they can 
indirectly compliment themselves as possessing a noble enthu- 
siasm. Granting them, therefore, all the honours of enthu- 
siasm, it will readily be admitted, that reasoning men are sel- 
dom the sanguine dupes of their emotion, and that those who 
exercise their ratiocinative powers on every occasion, are less 
influenced by their feelings than their judgment. Sir Robert 
Wilson avows his design of calling in his judgment to sup- 
port his feelings, in depicting the true character of the Russian 
army; and while the one communicates brilliancy to his 
colours, the other gives fidelity to his shading. Hence the 
following sketch : 


** The infantry is generally composed of athletic men, between the 
ages of 18 and 40, endowed with great bodily strength, but gene- 
rally of. short stature, with martial countenance and complexion ; 
inured to the extremes of weather and hardship ; to the worst and 
scantiest food’; to marches for days and nights, of four hours repose 
and six hours progress ; accustomed to Jaborions toils, and the car- 
riage of heavy burthens; ferocious, but disciplined; obstinately 
brave, and susceptible of enthusiastic excitements ; devoted to their 
sovereign, their chief, and their country.—Religious without being 
weakened by superstition ; patient, docile, and obedient; possessing 
all the’ energetic characteristics of a barbarian people, with the ad- 
vantages engrafted by civilivation. , 
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«« Their defects as an army are but the consequences of their im- 
perfect military system, and not of individual inaptitude. Their 

wers require but direction ; their courage, experience. 

«‘ Nature has provided in them the most excellent materials for 
a military establishment. No genius is required to create, method 
is only needed to arrange, and ability to command. 

‘¢ The bayonet is a truly Russian weapon. The British alone are 
authorized to dispute their exclusive pretension to this arm; but as 
the Russian soldier ischosen for the army out of a numerous pe- 
pulation, with the greatest attention to his physical powers, the 
battalions of the former have superior advantages. (No man even 
with bad teeth is enlisted.) The untrained Russian also, like-the 
Briton, undaunted, whilst he can affront the danger, disdains the 
protection of favouring ground, or the example of his adversary, 
and presents his body exposed from head to foot, either to the aim 
of the marksman, or the storm of the cannonade. 

«* No carnaye intimidates the survivors ; bullets may destroy, but 
the aspect of death awes not, even when a commander's evident 
error has assigned the fatal station.—*‘* Comrades, go not forward 
into the trenches,” cried out a retiring party to an advancing detach- 
ment; “ retreat with us, or you will be lost, for the enemy are al- 
ready in possession.” ‘* Prince Potemkin must look to that, for it 
was he who gave us the order: come on, Russians,” replied the 
commander. And he and his men marched forward, and perished, 
the victims of their courageous sense of duty 

‘But, although Russian courage is in the field so pre-eminent, 
2 Russian army in movements that are not in unison with the Rus- 
sian principle of warfare, and Suwarrow’s practice, presents to an 
enterprising and even inferior enemy, all the advantages that may be 
derived from a state of disorganization of the military frame ; and 
the most difficult of human operations to the year 1807, was the 
conduct of a Russian retreat. 

** When Beningzen retired from Yankova, on the approach of 
Buonaparte, and sought to evade the enemy by forced marches in 
the dark nights of a Poland winter, although 90,000 men thundered 
on in close pursuit, the Russian murmur at retreat was so imposingly 
audacious, the clamour for battle so loud and reiterated, the incipient 
disorder was so frightfully extending, that Beningzen was obliged 
to promise acquiescence to their demand ; and to sooth their discon- 
tents, by an assurance that he was marching to reach an appropriate 
theatre of combat. Gratified in this request, they fought six long 
days to secure the undisturbed march of six longer, more painful, 
and more terrific intervening nights; but in which alarm, anxiety 
and disorder so mingled and so shattered the military frame, that 
victory might have been achieved against them without the glory of a 
subdued resistance ; yet when this army, wearied, famished, and 
diminished by the loss of 10,000 men entered at Eylau, their aligne- 
ment for battle, order regenerated, as with the British at Corunna : 
the memory of former glories, and the confidence of approaching 
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victory, cheered even the most exhausted; and a spectatot would 
have supposed that the joyous acclamations commemorated a success, 
instead of being an anticipation of the most sanguinary trial that 
was yet upon the records of this bloody war. Such was their vehe- 
ment ardour to retrieve imaginary disgrace, and profit of a liberty 
toengage, that when the evening before the battle, Beningzen or- 
dered the village of Eylau, which had been abandoned by mistake, 
to be recovered, and the columns were in motion to the attack, ‘ that 
the Emperor expected his troops to execute the orders,’ but afterwards 
thinking it advisable, as the enemy was greatly reinforced, to desist 
from the enterprize, he sent his officers to countermand the service, 
* No, no,’ exclaimed. every voice; the Emperor must not be dis 
appointed.’ And they rushed forward, sheltering their gallant dis- 
obedience under the authority of an illusion created by their com- 
mander. 

**« The desolating, misery of a hight passed without food, without 
any moisture to quench drought, but the iced snow, without any 
shelter, without any covering but the rags of their garments, with 
bare and wounded feet, without fuel, without any consolation, and 
sleep interrupted by the groans of the dying, or preparations for ac- 
tion, not all this complicated bitterness of condition could humble 
the spirit or weaken the ardour of this illustrious host. Ere morning 
dawned they stood to their arms impatient for action; and -in that 
most memorable day established a reputation, which immortalized 
their courage, and greatly influenced the preservation of their army, 
when its reduced numbers were unequal, without such impression, 
to secure its protection. Their valour, indeed, on that day had ac- 
complished the prayers of. mankind, and Buonaparte had been on 
the next an hopeless fugitive, if Beningzen had yielded to the intrea- 
ties of every general in the field; but although the fruits of victory 


were by that decision wrested from their possession, not Buonaparte, 


nor France, can pluck the laurel from their brows, which truth and 
time will to the latest hour preserve with undiminished verdure. 

* The Russian, nurtured from earliest infancy to consider Russia 
as the supreme nation of the world, always regards himself as an 
important component part of the irresistible mass.- Suwarrow pro 


fessed the principle, and, profiting of the prejudice, achieved with 


most inadequate means, the most splendid success; and whilst 
he was more regardless of their blood than any of his predecessors 
or cotemporaries, he was affectionately endeared to every soldier as 
his parent ; and national pride and personal admiration have deified 


-him as the still presiding God of their battles. 


** An. acquaintance with the composition of his armies, a knowledge 
of their insignificant numerical strength,* the assurance of the inter- 
nal impediments that he had to encounter, certainly so augment the 
merit of his exploits, that he is entitled to the reputation of one 








_ #& «© Never exceeding 35,000, although operations were conducted 
on the scale for 70,000 ; and the court proclaimed, and the public 
believed, the existence of that force, 
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of the first.captains that ever appeared. His very eccentricities were 
characteristic of the superiority of his intelligence. They effected 
his estimation amongst superficial observers ; but he disdained the 
sneer of the less enlightened, and steadily persevered in the course 
that his wisdom had traced for the attainment of his patriotic ambi- 
tion. His unmerited disgrace broke a heart, whose vital principle was 
glory and loyalty; but not the misprision of the sovereign, not 
the ‘ vultus instantis tyranni,’ could restrain the tears, or check the 
emotions of a soldiery, who bewailed his loss as an irreparable affliction. 
Such was their enthusiastic affection for him, that when the coffin 
in which his body was conveying into the church of the citadel to 
be deposited near the remaius of the great Catherine, fixed in the 
_ door-way, and the instramerts were ordered to wrench a passage—one 

of the grenadier bearers, indignant at the check, exclaimed—*‘ What 
is all this?’ ‘ Nothing could resist Suwarrow living, and nothing 
shall stop him dead.’ The sentiment was hailed as a just tribute to 
the invincible character of their chief. That consciousness supplied 
strength to zeal, and the remains of Suwarrow were forced trium- 
phant to thegrave ! 

‘* Amidst the Russian qualities, the love of country is also pre-emi- 
nent, and inseparable trom the Russian soldier. This feeling is para- 
mount, and in the very last hour his gaze is directed towards its near- 
est confines. The wounded drag their mangled bodies over the field 
to expire with more sa{isfaction in the effort of approaching them ; 
and the principle of patriotism threw a veil even over crime, in w iich 
sentiment the injured sympathized, and which principle was respect- 
ed, 

‘ Punishment is not so frequent as in other armies, nor is it very 
severe ; and the Russians have had occasion to express astonishment 
at the character and frequency of punishment amongst the troops of 
their allies. Their spirit of manhood is not prostrated by ifreparable 
disgrace ; although born in vassalage, their mind is not humiliated, and 
even in the presence of their sovereign, whom they obey as an omni- 
potent, they bear themselves as men and soldiers, honouring as well 
honoured. 

‘* ‘Their deportment is martial and noble; their answers frank and 
disembarrassed ; and, whilst expressing homage or gratitude, chey 
preserve a dignity which increases the value of their semiments and 
duty. | 

“They exercise with great precision, and march well, changing 
pace instantaneously as if all worked from one pair of hips. Their 
evolutions are generally the formations of columns and squares, rapidly 
executed, and they are not fretted and tormented by goose-step attitu- 
dinarians, who consider war to be the science of mountebanks, and 
victory the prize of distortion, 

‘€ The design of their dress is good ; but the materials are bad, and 
the allowance too moderate for active service. Their appointments 
are cumbersome, and their arms so heavy and coarse, that on 60,000 
No. 163, Vol. 41. January, 1812. F 
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British stand being distributed, they were given or reserved as dis- 
tinctions for meritorious soldie:s.* 

_ € Jn the late war they carried no tents, and constantly bivouaced 
without shelter in the depth of the severe winter of 1797, nor had 
they any additional covering to their ragged great coats, in which they 
always marched. | 

“¢ Their regular food is of the plainest and coarest quality; and 
their commissariat was so ill-arranged, that even this issue was pre- 
carious, and their subsistence depended on their own diligence, or 
rather rapine, through a country where terror had induced every 
inhabitant to fly, and the anticipation of famine bad buried many feet 
deep under snow and.ground the pittance destined for the future main- 
tenance of the peasantry ; but even with this miscrable and uncertain 
provision they existed, without murmur ; and occasions Were frequent 
where they shared their insufficient meal with some starving wrétch, 
whose human eye implored what his power of utterance was almost 
tog feeble to solicit.+ 

The wear and tear, however, of a Russian army is enormous, 
in consequence of these bad arrangement ;{ and the emperor, might 
have increased his army one-third, solely by the establishment of an 
improved system. In that campaign such an addition would have 
been decisive of victory. 

‘¢ The recruiting of the Russian infantry is not by volunteer enrol- 
ment. The magistrates select the most efficient young men, accord- 
ing to the required number. The day of nomination is passed in 
general grief, and each family is in unaffected affliction at the 
approaching separation of a son orabrother. But no sooner is the 
head of the reluctant conscript shaved, according to military habit ; 
no sooner is he recognised as a defender of his country, than the 
plaints and lamentations cease, and all his relatives and friends present 
articles of dress or comfort to the no-longer-reluciant recruit ; then 
revel, with the music and the dance, takes place, until the moment 
arrives when he is to abandon his native home, and the adored‘tomb 
of his fathers ; with cheers the eternal farewell is mutually expressed, 
and the exulting soldier extends his regards to his country, and 














“«* Their pay is about half-a-guinea a year,” 


**+ At Heilsberg, the inhabitants subsisted almost entirely on the 
bounty of the soldiery, but. one-third perished in six weeks from 
actual want and its consequences. Through the other towns of Poland, 
the distress was as great. 


t Frederic the Second observes, than the Russian armies, in the 
seven years, although they had been in only four great battles, lost 
120,000 men ; whilst Prussia, who had fought 16 great battles, lost 
only 180,000, and Austria, in ten battles, with two garrisons, lost 
enly 140,000. | 
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devotes his new life to the glory and prosperity of his sovereign and 


Russia. 
“This moral death, this military resuscitation, is a phenomenon 


generated aud perpetuated by patriotism, the fandamental principle 
of Russian action, which cheers him in hardship, and animates him 
in danger.* 

“The soldier, however, does not enter into a new state, with 
which his domestic habits had ‘been at variance. From earliest 
infancy, he has been accustomed to sports of manly and warlike 
character,t and his body has been hardened by exposition to the 
elements, and the use of his national bath,t whilst no intemperance 
has vitiated his constitution, no unhealthy employment has impreg- 
nated the germ of a premature decay.” 


The following anecdote, if contained in any common book 
of travels, we should consider as bordering on the marvelous ; 
it exhibits, however, authentic traits of national character, 
which prove that the Russians have neither the magnanimity 
of some American Indians, nor the reason or honour of civil- 


ized Europeans. 


‘¢ When General Beningzen was retiring upon Eylau, considera- 
ble numbers of stragglers formed what they denominated corps of 
marauders, who, placing themselves under the orders of, chiefs cho- 
sen by themselves, lived by violence until of! ‘tunity offered for a 
return to Russia. A party of Russian officers, who had been taken at 
_ Landsberg, were marching to Prague on parole, but under the charge 
of some French officers ; a corps of marauders surprised them, and 
after some violence, the Russian soldiers were indiscriminately pro- 





* « Desertion to the French never occurred ; but by a late arrange- 
ment it seems that there was some in the Austrian dominions, but, 
probably, the greater part Poles, or foreigners. | However, the inter- 
a by the Sclavonian language, renders desertion to Hungary more 

ikely.”” | 

t “* The iron bar, &c.—and villages, frequently challenge each 
other to fight with fists. Regular battle is given ; the stratagems  f 
war practised; positions occupied, and the vanquished are obliged to 
feast in their captured quarters, the victors. These actions continue 
for several successive days. ” 

t ‘ First, he goe¥into an apartment heated by bricks kept moist, 
80 that the chamber is full of vapour. He then rushes naked into 
the air, although his body is in the highest perspiration, and rolls him- 
self in snow—returning into the bath, he enjoys his sammum bonum 
of artificial gratification.” 
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ceeding to dispatch the French, when the Russian officers interfered, 
and endeavoured to. explain, that as these French were but an ami- 
cable escort to them, who had given their parole, their lives must 
not only be preserved, but that honour obliged the Russian officers 
to refuse the opportunity of release, and bound them to proceed 
as prisoners of war, until regularly exchanged. The marauder 
captain stepped forward,—‘ Will you,’ addressing himself to the 
Russian officers, ‘ join and cOmMmand us, and conduct us to our 
country? If so, we are bound to obey you, but with this annexed 
condition, that you do not interfere with our intention of putting to 
death the French who are in your company.’ ‘ No, we cannot,’ was the 
answer ; and arguments were urged to justify the propriety of their 
decision, ‘Che marauders then assembled as a court-martial ; and, 
after some deliberation, the captain. re-advanced, and delivered its 
sanguinary decree, * The Freneb, for their atrocious condact to 
Russian prisoners on every occasion, have merited death.— Execute 
the sentence.’ Obedience was immediate, and the victims were suc- 
cessively shot. This -lawless assassination completed, silence was 
again ordered, and the leader resumed his harangue :—‘ Now, dege- 
nerate Russians, receive your reward ; you, forgetting that you were 
born so, that your country has a prescriptive right to your allegiance, 
and that you have voluntarily renewed it to your sovereign, have 
entered into new engagements with their most hated enemies ; and 
you have dared to advance in your defence, that your word must be 
binding in their service, when you violate the oath you have sworn 
againstthem. You are therefore our worst enemies ; more unnatural, 
more wicked, than those we have slain, and ‘you have less claim upon 
our mercy. We have unanimously doomed you to death, and instant 
death awaits you’ The signal was immediate, and fourteen officers 
were thus massacred for a persevering virtue, of which history does 
not record a more affecting and honourable trait. The fifteenth, 
(colonel Arsineoff,* of the imperial goards) was supposed dead, the 
ball of the musquet having entered just above the throat. He was 
stripped, and the body abandoned on the frozen and freezing snow. 
Towards night, after several hours torpor, seuse returned ; and whilst 
he was contemplating the horror of the past and present scene, iden- 
tified, not only by his own condition, but still more painfully by the 
surrounding corpses of his’ mavgled friends, and momentarily becom- 
ing more terrific, from the apprehension or’ an horrible and unmi- 
tigable death, he perceived a light, towards which he staggered with 
joyous expectation ; but when he approached the hut, a clamour of 
voices alarmed his attention. He listened, and recognised his carous- 
ing murderers! He withdrew from imminent destruction, to a fate, 
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* « Arsineott, who was one of the most estimable of the Russian 
officers, was shot afterwards io aduel, about a lady whom he wished 
ty marry. He died universally Jamented, and especially bewailed 
by the bativlies of guards that he commanded. 
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as he then su posed, not less certain, but less rude and revolting. He 
had. still sufficient strength to gain the borders of. a no very distant 
wood, where he passed the night without any covering on his body, 
or any application to his open wounds. The glow of a Jatent hope, 
perhaps, preserved animation, his fortune did not abandon him, his 
extraordinary protection was continued; and as the day broke, he 

rceived a passing peasant girl, who gave him some milk, finally 
sheltered him, and obtained surgical relief. He recovered, and went 
to Petersburgh. The emperor ordered him to pass the regiments in 
review, that he might designate the offenders. Re declined to do 
so, observing that ‘he thought it unadvisable to seek an occasion for 
correcting such a notion of indefeasible allegiance. “That it was 
better to bury in oblivion, a catastrophe that could not be alleviated, 
than by an exemplary punishment, hazard the introduction of a 
refined polity and manners, which, by denationalising the Russian, pre- 
pared him for foreign conquest ; that Russia was menaced by an ene- 
my, who could only triumph by the introduction of new theories, 
generating new habits; and although he had suffered from an effort 
of\more liberal philanthropy and respect for the laws of war, he 
would not at such a moment be accessary to innovations which 
removed some of the most impregnable barriers to the designs of 
France.’ ” 


(To be Continued.) 
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St. Irvyne ; or the Rosicmeian; a romance. By agentleman of the 
University of Oxford. 12mo. pp. 236, 5s. J.J. Stockdale. 1811. 


Hap not the title-page informed us that this curious ‘* Romance” was 
the production of ‘‘ a gentleman,”’-a freshman ot course, we shou'd 
certainly have ascribed it to some ‘* Miss in her teens ; who, having 
reud the beantiful and truly poetical descriptions, in the unrivalled 
romances of Mrs. Ratclitfe, imagined that to admire the writings of 
that lady, and to imitate her style, were one and the same thing. 
Here we have description run mad ;.every uncouth epithet, every w id 
expression, which either the lexicographer could supply, or the dis- 
ordered imagination of the romance writer suggest, has been pressed 
into the service of “ the Rosicmeian.” Woe anda terror are heighten- 
ed by the expressions used to describe them. Heroes and heroines 
are not merely distressed and terrified, they are ‘ enanguish'd” and 
** enhorrored.” 

Nor are the ordinary sensations of joy, or even delight, sufficient to 
gratify such exalted beings. No, when the hero was pleased, not only 
did he experience ‘a transport of ‘delight ;---lurning ecstacy revelled 

tavough his veins; pleasur: ‘ble coruseations were emitted from his cyes. 
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Even hideous sights acquire additional deformity under the tagic 
influence of this *‘ gentleman's” pen. We read, of “a form more 
hideous than the imagination of man is capable of pourtraying, whose 
proportions, gigantic and deformed, were seemingly blackened by the 
wmerasille traces ef the thundertolts of God.” 

From one who, disdaining the common forms and modes of lan 
guage, aims at sublimity both of thought and expression, a slavish 
subjection to the vulgar restrictions of grammar, a tame submission 
to the Jus et Norma loguendi, cannot reasonably be extracted. Exalt- 
ed genius ever spurns restraiut ; and the mind, accustomed to indulge 
in ‘a train of labyrinthic meditations,” cannot very well bear with 
the trammels of common sense. 

Were -he, bowever, only enthusiastical and nonsensical, we should 
dismiss his book with contempt. Unfortunately he has subjected 
himself to censure of a severer cast. In the fervor of his illustrations 
he fs, not unfrequently, impious and blasphemous. And his notions 
of innocence and- virtue are such as, were they to pass current in the 
world, would very soon leave society without.one innocent or virtuous 
being. His two heroines are represented as women of rank, family, 
and education ; yet one of them, Megalina, is made to fall in love, at 
first sight, with a member of a company of banditti, residing in a 
cave n inthe Alps, who had just robbed and murdered her father. And 
to this man, who is the hero of the piece, she surrenders herself, with- 
outa struggle, and becomes his mistress. The other heroine, Eloise, 
who has had a religious education, and who has just buried her mo- 
ther, also falls in Jove at tirst sight with a man wholly unknown to her, 
and whom she had seen under very suspicious circumstances. ‘To him 
she, also, surrenders her virgin charms; lives with him, as his mis- 
tress, becomes pregnant by him ; then leaves him, and becomes the 
mistress of another stranger. 

Yet, under these circuinstances, the reader is insulted with the asser- 
tion, that ‘* her soul was susceptible of the most exalted virtue and 
expansion.” Fitzeustace, the man with whom she lives, at length 


_ pfoposes to take her with him to England, when the following dialogue 


ensues between them. 

‘* Bat before we go to Englaad, before my father will see us, it is 
necessary that we should be married---nay, do not start, Eloise ; I 
yiew it in the light that you do; I consider it an human institution, 
and incapable of furnishing that bond of union by which, alone can 
intellect he conjoined ; I regard it as but a chain, which, although it 
keeps the bod) bound, still leaves the soul unfettered: it isnot so 
with love. But still, Eloise, to those who think like us, it is at all 
events harmless ; "tis but yielding to the prejudices of the world where- 
in we live, aud procuring moral expediency, at a slight sacrifice of 
what we conceive to be right. 

«* Well, weil, it shall be done, Fitzenstace,” resumed Eloise ; ‘* but 
take the assurance of my promise, that I cannot love you more.” 

** They soon agreed on a point of, in their eyes, so trifling impor- 
tance,* and arriving in England, tasted that happiness which love and 


* Eloise, be it observed, is a Catholic, and must, therefore, have 
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innocence alone can give. Prejudice’ may triumph for a while, but 
virtue will be eventually the conqueror.” 

His pene ration must be much deeper than any to which we can 
form pretensions, who can discover, in this denouement, any thing 
bearing the most distant resemblance to the triumph of virtue. It ex- 
hibits, however, a tolerable fair criterion by which the standard of the 
writer's intellectual powers, and his peculiar system of ethics, may be 
estimated, 

A third female character, Olympia, a young lady of the first 
rank in Genoa, is introduced, for no other imaginable purpose, than to 
increase the reader's contempt and abhorrence of the sex. She, setting 
aside all dignity and decorum, as well as every feature of virtue, seeks, 
at night, the residepe e ofa man, whom she believes to be married, and 
courts prostitution. He, however, who has never restrained his 
passions in any one instance, during his whole life, and who, for their 
gratification, has committed the most enormous crimes, suddenly dis- 
plays a virtue, wholly foreign from his disposition and character, and 
resolutely resists the most powerful temptation, presenting itself under 
the most alluring form, Olympia, thus unable to become a prostitute, 
commits suicide.” 

But ‘tis not surprising, that the writer who can outrage nature and 
common. sense, in almost every page of his book, should libel a sex, of 
whom, we should suppose, he has no knowledge, but such as may be 
collected in the streets, or in a brothel. 

Of bis hero Wolfstein, and /is mistress, Megalina, he disposes in a 
very summary way. The Jatter is found dead in-the vaults of the 
Castle of St. Irvyne ; though how she came there, we are not informed. 
To these vaults Wolfstein repairs, for the purpose of being taught the 
secret of obtaining eternal life. Here the Devil himself, ‘* borne on 
the pinions of hell's sulphurous whirlwind,” appears to him and calls 
on him to deny his Creator. This Wolfstein refuses ; then, ‘* black- 
ened in terrible convalsions, Wolistein expired ; over him, had the 
power of hell no influence.”---/Vhy he was made to expire, and why 
hell bad no power over him, we are left to conjecture. Wolfstein, be 
it observed, had livedin the habitual commission of atrocious crimes, 
and died an impenitent sinner. 

Of such a rhapsody we have, perhaps, satdtoo much. But it isa 
duty due from critics to the public to mark every deviation from reli- 
gious and moral principle, with strong reprobation ; as well to deter 
readers from wasting their time in the perusal of unprofitable and 
vicious productions, as to check silly and licentious writers, at an 
early period of their literary career. If this duty were performed with 
greater punctuality, the press would be mere purified than it is.--- 
‘As to this Oxford gentleman, we recommend him: to the care of, his 
tutor, who, after a proper jolution for past folly, would do well, by 
imposition, to forbid him the use of the pen, until he shall have taken 
his Lachelor’s degree. 





been taught to regard marriage, not as an “* human institution,” but 
as a sacrament, 
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A Poetical History of England, written for the use of the Young 
Ladies educated atRothbury-House School, and dedicated to them 
“by the author. pp. 45, Svo. Law. 


-A laudable effort-to stimulate young ladies to study the history of 


their country. Thiswork, although ayowedly a juvenile effort, fur- 
nishes one exception to colonel Dale’s general remarks on boarding- 
schools for young ladies. We hopethe author wil] be encovraged 
to continue his undertaking, as the present part brings the history 
of England no later than the Norman invasion. The writer's national 
spirit is highly praiseworthy ; as to his poetry, it would be idle to 
expect it the very best on such a subject. 
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Preceptor and his Pupils, Part the Third; or the most familiar 
synonymes in the English Language critically and etimologically 
illustrated. For the use of schools and private Families. By 
George Crabb. -pp. 24S, 12mo. 5s. 6d, Boosey. 


Accident occasioned our delay in noting this very useful work at 
its first appearance, the same asthe preceding parts. Its general 
utility, however, is such as to render it acceptable, and even necessary 
to all persons who wish to comprehend perfectly the real import of 
about 700 words or termsin common use. The author traces either the 
etymons or synonymes of all these words in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, French, Italian, Spauish, Saxon, . Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, Teutonic, and Welsh. Such diversified definitions, illustrations, 
and explanations preve his industry and learning, and cannot fail 
being eminently useful to youth, by inducing habits of correct think- 
ing. .Mr. C, bas ciscovered the surest method of making sound 


schaiars, anu obviating the dangerous effects of superficial knowledge, 


so common in the present age. ‘ 
The Contemplatist, a series of Essays upon [on] Morais and Litera- 


ture. By, Wm Madford, author of Nubilia, &c. pp. 338, 12mo, gs. 
Sherwood and Co. 


Mr. Mudford has here avowed himself the author of a work which 
excited considerable attention, and no small portion of unmerited 
abuse. He is evidently atruly moral, and in the work before us, a 
judicious writer; his independence and reverence for pure moral 
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principles are apparent, even in_ those sentiments which have been 
deemed most questionable. The ‘* Contemplatist,” however, de- 
lights too much in literary criticism, and too lite in manners and 
customs, to be popular. His remarks, indeed, on the styles of Ad- 
dison, Johnson, and Goldsmith, are very correct ; those 0» Milton's 
Sampson Agonistes are somewhat rigorous. Butthe admirable ex- 
tracts from Sewell’s tragedy of ** Sir Walter Raleigh,” and the Essay 
“on enormity of adultery and seduction,” do honor to the author's taste, 
talents, and exalted principles. The paper “ on the evils of suspicion” 
should itself recommend this pleasing little volume to the perusal of 
every well-educated family. 


Seripture Geography. In 2 parts, containing a description of the 
most distinguished Countries and Places noticed in the Haly Scrip- 
tures, with a brief account of the remarkable historical events cone- 
necledwith the subject, intended to facilitate the study of the Holy 
Bitle to young Persons. For the use of schools and families, and 
tilustrated with 5 maps. By John’ Toy, private ‘teacher, &c. 
pp. 153. 8vo. Os. Scatcherd and Letterman. 


The necessity and advantages of studying the geography of the 
countries in which the Scriptures were first promulgated, are so ob- 
vious and great, that even if this little work was more imperfect 
than it is, we should still think its author deserving of praise for bis 
well-meant endeavours to make youth better acquainted withthe 
actual situation of the places mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. An attentive perusal of this volume must greatly facilitate 
the comprehension of the Bible history. 


An account of the Conquest of the Island of Bour/on; witha Pian, 
explanatory of the Military Operations ; and an Appendix, contain- 
ing observations on the state of Population, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Finance of the Island; tended as a Basis for estimating its 
Value, as a Territorial Acquisition. By an Officer of the Expe- 
dition, Pp. 129, 8vo. 5s. Egerton. 1811. 


Tae importance of the island of Bourbon and Mauritias, to onr 
Kastern commerce has been long known and felt by all persons, ex- 
cept the Directors of the East India Company, who suffered them to 
remain unnoticed for so many years at the annual loss of nearly a 
million sterling. Yn the ten months immediately preceding their cap: 
ture, the Bengal Insurance Office alone Cost three millions. Thanks 
to the enterprizing spirit of our naval officers, and particalarly to 
Commodore Rowley, Lord Minto at length determined to remove 
such an opprobrium on English military powess, and fitted out expe- 
ditions which terminated so gloriously to the British arms, and 0 ade 
vantageously to English commerce. Lieutenant Colonel Keating was 
entrusted with the command of about 4000 men to capture Bourbon, 
an island containing 16,400 Europeans and Creoles 3,496 free Ne- 
gtoes, and 70,450 slaves, in all 90,346. He rendezvoused on the 
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island of Rodrigo (not Roderiques or Roderigues, as the French trans- 
fate it from the Portuguese) arranged this small band, landed on Bour- 
bon, near the chief town of St. Denis, and by some able and rapid 
manceuvre induced the French governor, St, Susanne, to surrender 
himself and his troops prisoners of war. The strength of the works 


‘at St. Denis, surprized the officers when they came toexamine them, 


and the good policy of great promptitude in negotiating was then very 
evident; had the French commander discovered much resolution in 
defending his posts, the eapture of the island must have been a very 
arduous task. This circumstance is worthy of attention, as it is fool- 
ishly imagined in Britain, that French officers never commit any errors 
im. the discharge of their military duties. The ordnance and military 
stores captured in St. Denis and St. Paul's were very considerable. 

Tp an Appendix we tind some interesting particulars respecting the 
agriculture and products of Bourbon. The soil is excellent, but as 
the island forms one grand mountain, its higher parts consist of naked 
desolate rocks ; hence the country beeomes more and more fertile as 
ot approaches the shores or recedes from the centre. Coffee, cloves, 
aixi vern, are well cultivated ; the cotton plants have become diseased, 
but coffee and cloves are cf superior quality and quantity. The an- 
nual produce of corn is about 14 million pounds, only two millions 
of which are consumed in the island, and the remainder sent to 
Mauritius. The average produce of the island is thus estimated: 
Woffee 73,200 cwt.. valued at 732,000 Spanish dollars ; cloves 180, 
Q0Olbs. at 540,600 dollars; cotton 240,000lbs. at 60,000 dollars; 
corn 185,000]bs. ai 59,000; maize 24 millions at 21,000; cala- 
vansas [caravansas, chick-peas} 200,000lbs. at 4,000 ; and potatoes 
280,000 at 2,800 dollars. ‘Total 1430,800 dollars. With a free 
trade it is admitted that this produce. may be doubled. The revenues 
were derived chiefly from a capitation tax on negroes, taxes on car- 
riages aad horses, stumps, licences, &c. and amounted to 230,000 


dollars. 


An account of the Conquest of Maxritius. With some notices on the 
History, Soil, Products, Defences, and the Political Importance, of 
this Island. To which is added, a sketch, explanatory of the military 
operations. By an Officer who served on the Expedition. P. 69, 
Svo. 3s. Gd. Egerton. 1811. 


Mavrittius, so called from Maurice, Prince of Orange, “has been 
designated, from its natural strength, the Gibraltar of the East. Its 
capture, after that of Bourbon, was indispensable, and the manner 
in’ which it was executed was no Jess honourable to the conquerors. 
The people, we trust; will manifest their gratitude to the British 
government, as their former condition appears to have been truly anti- 
social. Only two French families resided on the island of Rodrigo, 
and they (aithongh lords of domains sufficiently ample to prevent, at 
leaston the score of ambition, the cause of disputes) lived as distinct, 
and entertained for each other full as much disgust and animosity, as 
any belligerent votentates whatever. In such a state, it is not to be 
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expected, that the island could be yery prosperous. Among the anec- 
dotes in this small volume, the following forcibly illustrates the fortune 
of war. The French were, for a short time, masters of the sea 
around those islands, till Commodore Rowley, with the greatest firme 
ness and ability, in three weeks, recovered bis superiority. In the 
mean time, 


«¢ General Abercrombie, while reconnoitring, was taken in the 
Ceylon frigate, by two of the enemy's ships, under Commodore Ham- 
jin. That officer, aware of the proposed destination of the British 

commander, having made his compliments, somewhat ironically, ob- 
served, that he presumed he would have the honour to introduce his 
prisoner, rather sooner than he had, perhaps, expected, to M. de 
Caen. In the course of a very few hours, however, the general was 
fortunately re-captured, when he politely thanked M. Hamlin for 
his kind intention of introduction, and now felt extremely happy to 
have it in his power to return the compliment, by introducing him to 
Commodore Rowley.” 


In a note the author alludes to a particular corps which General de 
Caen wished to protect, by alleging that he had pledged his word for 
their safety. We presume he alludes to those Irishmen who have 
been brought home, and are about to be tried for high treason, There 
appears here a disposition to quash the circumstances without any 
sufficient cause,—traitors should not be concealed. Possibly, indeed, 
their crimes might not be altogether involuntary, as we find that de 
Caen treated his prisoners most barbarously. On the 3d Dec. when 
the English troops took possession of Port Louis, their severe punish- 
ment was relaxed, 


‘© The English prisoners amounted to about 1,500. They were 
confined on board prison ships in the harbour, and kept for some 
months, previous to the attack, indiscriminately under hatches, were 
scantily victualled, and treated with unusual severity. On the 3d, 
the French officer on the guard-of one of those ships, told the men 
to come up, that they were now at Jiberty, and that the arrack, some 
casks of which were on deck; was at their service. The prisoners 
presently got drunk, quarrelled with the French soldiers, wished to 
revenge all their former indignities, and threw one of them over- 
board=till at length a French frigate, moored alongside, was com- 
pelled to fire some rounds of grape upon them, which killed or 
wounded twelve, and drove the remainder below.” 


Port Louis contains 6000 houses, which are chiefly built of wood, 
are well-painted, very clean, and disposed with taste. The people 
are polite and giy, and the picturesque stenery, accompanied with a 
most salubrious atmosphere will perhaps make Mauritius in fature a 
rendezvous for invalids and consumptive patients. One of the advan- 
tages attending the capture of these islands must not be omitted; we 
mean the check it has given to the American Kast India trade, which 
has long been so injurious to British ship-owners. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Be 


Mr. Pratt and the Critical Review. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


SIR,—Every man who is acquainted with the practices of modern 
periodical criticism, must allow the necessity, and approve the libera- 
lity, of that department in your reyiew which opeis a channel to 
the public, through which the injured may appeal, the ignorant. be re- 
futed, and the malignant exposed. 

I have often perused with great pleasure the justice which has thus 
been done to individuals who had been grossly aspersed by anonymous 
critics, and to whom no mode of redress was attainable, or at least 
expedient, but such as your judicious plan afforded. Of that plan 
I propose to avail myself, with your permission, in behalf of a 
friend whom 7 know to be calumniated, and whom it is partly in- 
cumbent upon me to vindicate, as the private letter accompanying 
this will testify to you. 

Tn the last number of the Critical Review, (November, 1811) a 
journal with whose private system I am. well acquainted, there 1s an 
account of ** Pratt’s Remains of Blacket,” in which, while every 
justice is done to the departed poet, every injustice is done to his 
benefactors and patron. 

Mr. Pratt is accused, by them, of rearing, in the publication of 
these volumes, a monument to his own vanity. Is it vanity to 
befriend the indigent and to encourage the diffident ? to smooth the 
difficulties of obscure genius and to lighten the sorrows of disease ? 
If this be vanity, who might not boast of it? and if the disclosure 
of such vanity be a crime where is the motive to benevolence ? 

But the charge is no less false than it is ridiculous. Let any un- 
prejudiced person peruse the volume which contans the memoir of 
Blackett's life, and observe with what discretion Mr. Pratt introdu- 
ces himself ; and when he does it, I cannot conceive how he could 
have omitted todo it without incurring a much heavier, and a juster, 
accusation, that of obscuring some of the most amiable features in 
his youthful friend's character. Would it have been judicious in 
him to suppress all those effusions of a grateful heart which flowed 
spontaneously from Blacket, as he contemplated the services which 


- he had received from Mr. Pratt ? and could Mr. Pratt disclose the gra- 


titude, without acknowledging its object, by which alone the reader 
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could appreciate its fitness? Such futile accusations, so evidently 
the offspring of a mean desire to wound, without the power to strike 
a vigorous blow, or the skill to discern a vulnerable part, are best 
answered by contemptuous silence. 

But there is another proof of Mr. Pratt's vanity, forsooth ; he aims 
at a parallel between Mr. Cumberland, Mr. Capel Loft, and him- 
self: the two former, as the patrons of Mr. Townsend and Bloom- 
field, the latter as the patron of Mr. Blackett. This is really too 
much. The name of Cumberland is respectable in literature, and 
a man need not blush at being compared with him: but if Mr. 
Pratt estimates Mr. Capel Loft’s dterary character as humbly as J do, 
there are few things would fill him with greater humiliation than 
to be thought ambitious of a parallel between that gentleman and 
himself. He, indeed, whocan feel such a vanity, must be already 
too insignificant for serious reproof. 

I will not extend this letter, by any minute investigation of the 
other parts of the criticism in the Review, but will only observe, 
before [ conclude, that J know Mr. Pratt suppressed much more 
about himself than he admitted ; much more than any one who did 
not fear some such aspersion as has been uttered, woald have done ; 
and much mure my 1 than he ought to have done, consistently 


with the moral fame of Blackett; and it surely may excite surprise 
that a labor, so evidently originating in benevolence, and so truly. pro- 
secuted from the same honorable impulse, should be capable of 
misrepresentation and malignant sarcasm. But there is a reason why 


the Editor of the Critical Review should be the personal enemy 
of Mr. Pratt, and I dare say he knows there is. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Dec, 18th, 1811. ATTALUS. 
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POLITICS. 


As we expectedy the American Cougress, seconding the views of 
the President, have manifested the most hostile disposition towards 
this country, and have used every endeavour to involve the two 
nations in a war. The report of their committee of foreign relations 
is perfectly of a piece with Mr. Madison's notable message; it is 
equally bold in assertioa ; equally deficient in proof; equally at vari- 
ance with facts ; and equally inveterate in spirit. ‘They declare the or- 
ders in council to be a sufficient cause of war ; but who will give them 
credit for the assertion. If they really thought so, how comes it that 
not one of them should haye declared his opinion before. . The orders 
in council have been long in force; they have frequently been the 
topic of discussion in Congress; they have been the subject of ne- 
gotiation with the government ; yet never, we believe, did this Mr. 
Porter, or any of his coadjutors of the Jeffersonian school, presume 
to advance such a declaration before.. Any man, not wilfully blind, 
say they, could see that Britain had not acted towards them in a man- 
ner which accorded with her own ideas of justice. We are ready to 
admit, that the original principle on which the orders in council were 
issued has been departed from ; and we are far from justifying the 
act; but, we contend, that the Americans have no right to complain 
of the deviation, as the sole object of it was to mitigate the rigour of 
the original orders, as far as would be done, without an absolute aban- 
donment of the object, so as to render their operation less severe on 
the traders of the United States. ‘* It was the unanimous opinion,” 
add these peace-loving republicans, ‘‘ of the committee, that these 
encroachments were such as to demand war, as the only alternative to 
obtain justice.” Here Mr. Madison has completely succeeded in 
procuring a committee, after his own heart ; ready to adipt his way- 
ward policy, and prepared to forward his insidious designs. We have 
Jong seen, and have Jong said, that the object of Jefferson, of Ma- 
dison, and of their whole party, was to produce a war with Great 
Britain, and thus to deprecate the wrath, and to conciliate the favour, 
of Buonaparte. We never have had a doubt, that the Emperor of 
the French had bribed many public characters in the United States ; 
and the conduct of the present and of the late president has always 
been precisely such as it would have been, had they acted under the 
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immediate agency of Buonaparte ; though it is impossible to admit, 
for a moment, the monstrous supposition, that the elective magistrate 
of an independent republic would act in unison with the crowned 
usurper of a military despotism. ‘The poles are not more opposite 
than the genius, the spirit, and the temper, of the two governments ; 
not so, however, the disposition and objects of their respective heads. 
Indeed, there appears to be an uniformity of views and disposition 
between the tyrant of the European Continent, and the president of 
the American republic. They are both equally regardless of justice, 
when their own interest is at stake; both equally disposed to violate 
the rights of neignvouring states, for the gratification of their own 
ambition ; and both equally malignant in their hostility towards this 


country. 
We might have given this committee of foreign relations credit for 


being actuated by motives of patriotism, had they manifested as mach 
indignation against the French, who have committed acts of piracy, 
and depredations on American property, innumerable ; as they have 
affected to display against Great Britain, who has only acted on a prin- 
ciple of self-defence, and in consequence of the French decrees, to the 
tyranny of which the Americans have tamely and basely submitted. 
This not being the case, they must excuse us for regarding them as the 
servile tools of a*temocratic faction, who have an unnatural predelic- 
tion forthe vilest tyrant ever sent to scourge the sons of men. 

The sapient committee thought it in the power of America to harass 
the resources of Britain, as well by sea as by land; to carry on a war 
against her coast and colonies, to destroy her colonial trade by the 
number of her privateers; and to conquer Canada, a settlement of 
the greatest importance to her, when she imported articles of the 
utmost necessity, in the last year, to the amount, forsooih! of six 
hundred millions of dolt&rs, a great deal of which was for square tim- 
ber for her navy! The truth is, that the Americans are galled at per- 
ceiving that we can derive those resources from our own colonies, 
which, through the improvident policy of our government, had long 
been derived from the United States. They had the vanity and the 
folly to suppose, that an ancient and a great monarchy, the mistress 
of the ocean, must be indebted toa mushroom republic, centuries 
behind the rest of the world in civilization and national resources, for 














































80 Politics. 
articles of the first necessity. Their cupidity, too, was wounded by 
ihe knowledge that, naturally useful as the two countries might be ‘to 
e.h other, and as, from an uniformity of origin and of language they 
ought to be, Great Britain could manage to submit, to trade, to pros- 
per, and to flourish, without the aid of America; and they may 
chance, also, to Jearn, that Great Britain can do all this, even in spite 
of America. \ 

Because, in the apprehension of this committee, they have the power 
thus to injure this country, and, (to repeat their own silly boast) to 
‘¢ hold a sword over her resources which would cut her to the quick,” 
they do not seem to have thought it worth an inquiry, how far the exer- 
cise of that power was consistent with justice. No, persuaded of its 
existence, they required nothing more than to come to the following 
upright conclusion. ‘* It is, therefore, the determination of the com- 
mittee to recommend open war to the utmost energies of the nation,” 
They did right to specify open war, as contradistinguished from that 
** war in disguise,’ which they had been too long suffered to wage 
with impunity. 

When the zra is seriously considered at which this declaration is 
issued, it will be found impossible to restrain the effusions of a virtuous 
indignation, at the dereliction of principle which it involves. While 
England is nobly engaged in fighting the battles of the civilized world, 
in upholding the cause of freedom, in resisting the encroaching spirit 
of jawless usurpation, and in preventing the establishment of an uni- 
versal despotism in Europe; America, who proclaims herself to be 
the child and champion of liberty, embraces this opportunity to declare 
war against her, to direct her attention from the grand contest, and 
thus indirectly to espouse the cause of tyranny. She wili be taught, 
however, if she persist in this dishonest policy, that the resources of 
Great Britain are still adequate to such an extension of the war, as 
will suffice to humble her pride, and to chastise her insolence. A 
very small portion of the British navy, whish can be very well spared, 
will be sufficient to blockade the American ports, and to annihilate the 
American trade. And, we trust, there is British spirié enough still 
left in the country, to prosecute a war of this nature, most wanton and 
unjust on the part of the enemy, most unproveked and’ unsought for, 


on our part, with vigour and effect. As to the vain threat respecting 
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Canada, on which the American government has Jong cast a longing 
eye, aod against the trade of which, their voyages of discovery have 
been principally directed, they will find it more difficult of execution, 
than they seem to suppose. At all events, it is to be hoped that our 
ministers, who certainly have displayed more forbearance than ever 
before marked a British Cabinet, will not suffer the United States to 
put themselves ‘ in an attitude” for war, in other words, fully to pre- 
pare themselves, without interruption, for the contest, and to enter 
upon it, just when it may suit their convenience. i 

We cannot, fora moment, admit the idea, that, in consequence 
of such a threat, our orders in council will be rescinded. "It is not 
for a country like this, nor indeed for any country that values honour, 
or prizes independence, to yield to menace what she has refused to 
solicitation, to give up to fear what she has withheld from principle. 
We hope that our envoy at Washington will immediately be instructed 
to demand a categorical answer from the government, and instantly to 
leave the United States, if it be not of a satisfactory natare. An 
adequate fleet should accompany the ship destined to carry out his 
instructions, recdy to act the moment the answer is known. 

The recognition of the Independence of South America, by the Con- 
gress, is of a piece with the rest of their conduct. Taking a mean and 
dishonourable advantage of the situation of the mother country, fight- 
ing not only for her independence, but for her political existence as a 
nation, the American government invade her colonial possessions, bor- 
dering on their own territory, and then lend their efforts to dismember 
herempire. And a policy so disgraceful in itself springs from a motive 
the most sordid; it is the spirit of avarice, the hope of monopolizing 
the South American trade, which has led these speculative politicians 
to adopt a resolution so palpably dishonest. Nursed, themselves, in 
the Jap of rebellion, it might seem natural and consistent that they 
should encourage rebellign in others ; but while they affect to promote 
independence on the one hand, they not only favour tyranny on the 
other, but, even, with an ingenuity peculiar to themselves, contrive to 
render the cause of freedom itself subservient to the interests of despot- 
ism. For it is impossible not to perceive, that the separation of 
South America from Spain, at this conjuncture, would deprive the 
Spanish government of great resources, and thus, by cramping their 
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ter, of the country. 


In Portugal and Spain little has occurred, during the last month, 
General Hill, however, has made a forward 
movement to Merida, and Lord Wellington has thrown bridges over 
the Agueday, which seem to indicate the approach of important ope- 


worthy of notice. 


rations, 


must attempt to relieve it. 
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operations, would essentially serve the designs of Buonaparte. Indeed, 
French policy is as visible through the whole of these proceedings, as 
if they had actually been dictated by the Cabinet of Saint Cloud! So 
far, then, the Jeffersonians have triumphed; but it remains to be 
seen, whether the Northern States of America will acquiesce in deci- 
sions not less destructive of the interests, than injurious to the charac- 


Either Ciudad Rodrigo must soon surrender, or Marmont 
The city of Valencia stiil holds out, and 
the besiegers appear to be exposed to much greater danger than the 
besieged. The Cortes deliberate, but the armies act; when they both 


co-operate, more decisive measures may be expected. 


P. S. Since the above was written, some accounts have been 
received of the fall of Valencia, 


prevent its fall. 
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They are not, however, entitled to 
credit, as other accounts have been received of the continued resist- 
ance of the place, the day after that on which it was said to have fallen. 
We trust, every effort will still be made to relieve it; we are happy 
to learn, that the most active and vigorous of all the Spanish com- 
manders, Batvasteros, bas been directed to take the command of 
Valencia; and we earnestly hope, that he will have arrived in time to 

















MISCELLANIES. 


We have, on various occasions, in the course of our literary labours, 
endeavoured to iimpre’s on the minds of our government and legisla- 
ture, the vast importance of erecting a number of new churches and 
ebape)s,_in ditierent parts of the kingdom, with convenient accom- 


modations for the poor. 


New Churches. 


An attention to this object would, we are 
persuaded, do much towards checking the rapid growth of the,too 
prevalent Sin ov Scuitsm. Doring the administration of Mr. Adding- 


i Send 


ton, it was clearly understood, that something like an assurance wus 
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given to the late venerable Bishop of London (with whom we had 
several conversations on this subject, which he had very much at 
heart) that a considerable additton should be made to the number of 
places of worship for members of the established church in the me- 
tropolis. This pledge, however, was never redeemed. It is no small 
reproach to the legislature, and particylarly to that portion of it 
which annually appoints a committee of religion, that it has been left 
for individuals to set a noble example of practical piety to the nation. 
Having alluded to the committee of religion, it is impossible to 
pass it by without a cursory observation or two. It is perfectly obvious 
from the standing rule of the House of Commons, in reference to its 
appointment, that it was thought essential, by our ancestors, that the 
House should never Jose sight of the established religion of the coun- 
try; but that, at the commencement of every session, they should 
select a committee of their members, whose special duty it should be 
to watch over its interests, with diligence and care, to point cut any 
dangers which might threaten it from time to time, and to indicate 
such precautionary measures as they might deem necessary or condu- 
cive to its saslihy, Why this solemn and imperative duty, at all 
times important, but at a period like the present, when the church is 
surrounded by enemies, and when many of those even who are parti- 
cularly bound to stand forth in her defence, have basely betrayed her ; 
why this measure of vital consequence, has been wholly neglected ; why 
it has been deemed less necessary now than it was when the salutary 
custom was first established by our wise, provident, pious, ancestors, it 
is impossible for us to conjecture. But that it zs wholly neglected is, 
alas! a melancholy fact ! 

When other committees are appointed by the House, whether to 
investigate, military, naval, or political, subjects, the ministers are 
never remiss in the discharge of their respective duties. They regu- 
larly make formal and laboured reports, calling the attention ef the 
House to particular points which, in their estimation, acquire the adop- 
tion of ulterior measures, with a view to the correction of evils, the 
punishment of peculation, or the reform of abuses. Whence, then, 
can this zeal in the one case, and this apathy in the other, arise? 
Whence proceeds this studied inditterence to the most important of all 


human concerns, to a subject of the decpest interest to every indivi- 
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dual, from the highest to the lowest? In former times, and at the 
period of the revolution, the interests and security of the.established 
church, were deemed objects of sufficient importance to engross the 
attention of the British Legislature, and to call forth a display of 
intellectual endowments, for which no parallel can be found in a 
modern Senate. If there were no superior consideration to influence 
the minds of our Protestant representatives (dnd no othes can, con- 
scientiously or constitutionally, sit in the House of Commons), a 
knowledge of this simple fact, that THE CHURCH AND THE THRONE 
HAVE FALLEN TOGETHER, HAVE STOOD TOGETHER, AND MIGHT 
EITHER STAND OR FALL TOGETHER, would, we should think, be 
sufficient to render them zealous and active, in exercising the utmost 
vigilance in guarding and protecting that venerable establishment, 
which was raised and cemented with the blood of Protest_ t martyrs. 

In the union between the church and the state it s] ould never be 
forgotten, that the advantage rests entirely with the latter. The state 
may be annihilated, and the establishment may fall with it; but the 
church of Christ, favoured with the eternal protection of its divine 
founder, will bid defiance to the fury of political terfipests, rise supe- 
rior to all its enemies, and even the gates of heil will not be allowed 
to prevail against it. 

But though thg apathy to which we have referred, be wholly 
unaccountable, the xea/, on the other hand, may be traced to a 
_ matural source. Men, unfortunately, are too apt to sacrifice net only 
a remote interest of comparatively great value to a proximate interest, 
but even their eternal to their temporal interests. Hence it is, that: 
committees formed for the investigation of objects:of a popular nature, 
are fully attended, and that their chairmen exert their utmost dili- 
gence and talents, in the composition of reports which are to meet 
the public, eye, to interest the public feelings, and to become the 
topics of public discussion. Here, there is scope for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity, for the promotion of party purposes, for the acqui- 
sition of popular applause, and for the fartherance of parliamentary 
views. But what presents itself to the worldly mind, wortby its 
attention in the consideration of religious matters, however blended 
they may be with the most important political concerns? Nothing 
but the consolations of an approving conscience, arising from the 
discharge of a great religious, moral, and political duty. And these, 
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we ate sorry to observe, (but the observation is extorted from us 
by a regard for truth, and by the importance of the subject) supply 
but inadequate inducements to the requisite attention, when coun- 
teracted by urgent calls from more immediate and more pressing 
interests. 

From these cursory remarks, we return to the subject directly 
before us: we have adverted to the laudable efforts of pious indi- 
viduals, for providing additional places of worship for the members 
of the established church. One signal instance of this kind has 
occurred at Hackney, where a chapel of ease has been erected for 
the use of that extensive parish, by the zeal of a respectable clergy- 
man, resident on the spot, assisted by the partial contributions of his 
private friends. And we have now the happiness to announce a 
similar attempt in the county of Lincoln, in which the zeal and muni- 
ficence of the clergy are eminently conspicuous. We lay the project 
before our readers, for a two-fold purpose ; First, in the hope of 
stimulating the government and the legislature, to take up this su! ject 
in a serious and effective manner ; and Secondly, witha view to pro- 
mote the completion of this benevolent plan, and to supply an example 
for others to follow. 


“* Intended Chapel in Holland Fen, Lincolnshire, 


‘Ir is intended to build and endow a chapel in Holland Fen, a very 
populous district, several-parts of which are distant 10 and 14 miles 
from their respective parish churches. For this purpose a deed of 
trust has been executed, and an act of parliament obtained. The 
trustees are, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Archdeacon-of Lincoln; 
the Rev. Dr, Hutton, rector of Algarkirk, and the Rev. Mr. Swan, 
vicar of Kirton, and their successors for ever. Benefactions hitherto 
received are as follows : 


ae, 
Rev. Mr. Beridge, late rector and patron of Algarkirk. 500 O O 
Rev. Mr. Twigge, and Martha his wife, in vonspliance 

with the wishes of the late Dr. Charles Beridge. 400 0 





£900’ 0 
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f The said sum of g00l. has been placed in the funds inthe names of 


the trustees. ] 
The Lord Bishop of Kildare, late vicar of Sutterton...... 20 0 O 
The Rev. Dr. Hutton, vicar of Sutterton and rector of 


ccs o80.6 Gsbvbd 0 tn 00 hae Oe tas ane ale 200 0 O 
Ditto, towards paying for the act of Parliament, &c..... 142 O O 
Trustees of Basil Beridge, a Minor..../.........+.. .. 100 O O 
The Lord Bp. of Lincoln......... eae ie a poewiey ss SO *Gr. @ 
Rev. Mr. Swan, vicar of Kirton... ............... ea Se |. te 
Rev. Mr. Partridge, vicar of Wigtoft..............4.. 5 5 O 
Rev. Dr. Pacey, Boston ......... idl deb oe ileus beet tH re ® 
Rev. Mr. ET ere rte Seocet di 5 5 O 
C. T. Ellis, Esq. Temple......... Pe Pe eee eee ie 980: O 
Messrs. Garfit and Co. Boston..... 8S ds e032 evoodvsew *FONG 
Mr. William Weeks, Pelham’s Lands................ 60 O 
Mr. Robert Cartwright 20/. Mr. R. Whitaker, 15/...,. 35 0 O 
Mr. W. Thacker, 10/. Mr. P. Wadsley, 10/.......... is 9 @'O 
Other farmers in the Fen from 1 to 5 Guineas each..... 60° 8 O 
Other small Benefactions............. eth testvaees - SEM @ 


Cash in Messrs, Garfit and Co.’s Bank, Boston......... 40 0 O 
Interest from the funds and other monies in Messre. Garfit 
and Co,’s Bank, drawn out by the trustees for pur- 








BHMNP CCM, vecccwlsececd seen siv'cisé ceases. See BQ 
£1035 10 O 
Payments. 
Paid for the purchase and conveyance of land, for obtain- 
ing the act of Parliament, and other expenses. £1057. 0 O 


. 





Mr. W. Weeks, of Pelham’s Lands, besides his benefaction of 60/. 
has very liberally given two acres of land for aChurch-yard and garden, 
He has also sold to the trustees, on very reasonable terms, 1S acres of 
Jand, for the purchase of which 300/. still remain unpaid. And Mrs. 
Hutton, a principal proprietor in the Fen, has engaged to settle an 
annual rent-charge of 10/. upon her estate for ever. 
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From the foregoing statement the result is, that if a chapel were 
now tobe erected, the minister would have an income of not more 
than 60]: without any prospect of adding to it by taking a curacy 
in the neighbourhood, there being none within a y reasonable dis- 
tance, The attention of a benevolent public in general, and of the 
clergy in particular, is therefore earnestly requested to these circum- 
stances, and their assistance is solicited to enable the trustees to carry 
their designs inio effect. Benefactions, or intended annual subscrip- 
tions, may be communicated to the Rev. Dr. Hutton, Sutterton, near 
Boston ; the Rev. Mr. Swan, Lincoln ; Messrs Garfit and Co Boston ; 


er Messrs. Masterman and Co. London. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 
Ma. Epiror, 

Saon after the appearance of the Jetter in the Antijacobin Review 
for September, signed Senex, it was rumoured that the candidate 
supposed to be alluded to, or his friends, had andertaken to answer 
it; the ramour was confirmed by your acknowledging the following 
month, that you had received a numéer of tetters from Coventry, and 
some remarks were made (on the circumstance of your omitting to 
insert them forthwith) not very creditable to your impartiality ; but 
in truth, Mr. Editor, I think that the gentleman in elias defence 
they profess to be written, would have pardoned you, had you 
suppressed them altogether ; at least,ifthe three inserted in your num- 
ber for November are to be considered as a fair specimen of the 
whole. The first of these correspondents says, in effect, nothing 
more than this, that the candidate for the vacant living, is mot a 
Calvinist ; this gentleman seems to write between jest aud earnest. 

The second does not go quite so far, he only regrets that he should 
be cal/ed a Calvinist, as this has given opportunities for cavil and 
subterfuge ; this letter appears to me an odd mixture of affected 
regard tor Church and state, with a mawkish kind of dilcrality “and 
sentimentality 

The third considers the letter of Senex as an insidious attack, 
althoagh be acknowledges first, that a considerable part of bis hearers 
have inierred that he is a Calvinist from his preaching,—his doctrines 
he considers as evidently {r above vulgar comprehensiou ; second, 
that he is supported by the Mayor end corporation, who are dissen- 
senters.* ' Thechurchman, the writer of the first letter, would wish 








ee — _— — 


* This was written in the beginning of December, but thinking 
you had some other letters behind more to the purpose than those you 
have given, I delayed sending this until 1 saw whether they would 
appear in your Review for that month, 
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the public to be informed how a Dissenter can possibly get into the 
church? You, Mr. Editor, seem to consider it passing strange, that 
dissenters should hold important offices in the stale. You can inforng 
the public sufficiently on the one point, and he (if resident in Coven- 
try,) can inform you and the public, that the other, however strange, 
is indisputably true. Ponder these things, Mr. Editor! third, that 
prayers have been publicly offered up, for his success in the Calvinis- 
tic Chapels of this City, of course by Calvinistic Ministers, &c. &c. 
his letter appears to me; but hold! does not it appear to our candi- 
date, io partake rather of the nature of alibel 2 Surely, on reading 
these effusions, he could not fail to exclaim—miserable defenders are 
all! 

To the above I would subjoin, that I know, of my own knowledge, 
that many professed Calvinists, and others who frequent Calvinistic 
Chapels, have been, and continue to come in numbers, to hear him ; 
that he is mach approved of by them, that he is styled by them a 
nice teacher, a charming man, an Evangelical preacher, a minister 
of the gospel!! May not this be regarded as pretty good presump- 
tive evidence of the truth of the assertion, which Senex has made, 
that the said candidate is a Calvinist ? but presumptive evidence is not 
to be considered sutiicient, when positive evidence is attainable, and I 
dare affirm, that Senex has been induced to pronounce him a Calvinist, 
not from his intimate connection with Calvinists, nor from the ex- 
travagant praises lavished on him; and the good wishes for his 
success sO warmly expressed by the frequenters ot conventicles ; but 
from a comparison of the doctrines he publicly teaches from the 
pulpit, with those held by Calvin, and his followers, on the one hand, 
and those inculcated by our Church in her articles, liturgy, formularies, 
homilies, &c, on the other. It may be required then to produce this 
positive evidence alluded to, of his Calvinistic principles; this I 
think, may be obtained from most of bis sermons. I will, however, 
take one of his last, viz. that preached on Sunday, November 24:h, 
from Proverbs 14, Chapter 120. ‘‘ There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man, but the ends thereof are the ways of death.” ¥ 
recollect, Mr. Editor, your saying, ‘‘ it is curious to observe, with what 
matked antipathy, Calvinists always speak of sincerrry ;” and I can 
add in nearly your own words, that this antipathy was as strongly ex- 
pressed by our preacher, as ever it was by the most arrogant se/f-dubl'd 
*“true Churchman,” of the Overtonian school ; but is it not asto- 
nishing that he did not chuse a more appropriate text for sucha sub- 
ject ? if indeed any one at a!) appropriate could be found ? Who, in the 
church, with abilities to preconceive, what the sermon would be from 
such words,but must anticipate & forcible discourse on the folly, danger, 
and misery of hypocrisy, and the wisdom, security, and happiness of 
sincerity (as relative to both this world and the next) in all our words 
andactions, aud especially should he catry his eye to the followin 
verse, ‘even in mirth the heart” (of the vicious man or the breberite} 
‘«¢ is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” That, however 
much the hypocrite may deceive his neighbour in public, his misery 
and self-condemnation must be proportionably great in his retirement ; 
that God seeih the heart, and will reward accordingly ; this truly, 
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» (but not exclusively) Christian virtue,sincerity,might have been advane 
tageously incuicated on Christian principles ; and recommended, in 
beautiful scriptural language, as signifying, according to the apogtle, 
that ‘‘ singlevess of heart, fearing God, ‘* with an assurance that Aer 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, But, 
no! sincerity, which seems to be an abomination in the eyes of a 
Calvinist, is represented as the way which seems right unto a man, 
but the end of it is death! and accordingly the preacher holds it up 
to contempt and abhorrence, as one of the most successful suares of 
the devil to allure men to their eternal ruin. Paul, he exclaims, was 
sincere when he persecuted the Church, when he verily thought he 
ought todo many things contrary to the name of Jesus. Judas was 
SINCERE When he Berrayep his. Master!! Was their sincerity 
acceptable toGod ? There have been and are (he observes)-sincere 
Papists, sincere Turks, sincere Jews, sincere Pagans, sincere Infidels, 
Shali these be saved? hear, continues he, what our most excellent 
Church* says on the subject in her 18th article. , They are to be 
had accursed, that presume to say that every man shall be saved dy 
the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law, and the light of nature. For 
holy scripture doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
wherely men must be saved ;” then, taking it for granted his point was 
established, that of these said sincere Papists, Turks, Jews, Pagans, and 
infidels, none could be saved, he proceeeded to state who would ; 
these of course were to consist only of Christians, and of them, such 
only as were endued with the true (viz. Calvinistie) faith; and here 
followed in the usual strain a declamation on original sin, the necessity 
of regeneration, the influence of the spirit, the all-sufficiency of faith, 
imputed righteousness, &c. &c. concluding with a word of advice on 
the propriety of good works, not as being the condition of salvation, 
nor as being in any way necessary to obtain heaven, but to put to 
silence evil tongues on earth, &c. &c. viewing moral virtue (which 
by the bye he considers merely an beathen term) in an insignificant 
light, and representing, (in those so often misquoted words of Isaiah) 
that ‘* all our righteousness is as filthy rags.”’ 

Such is the general outline .of this sermon, which I select not as 
the most objectionable, but as one of the most recent ; and such a 
tissue of contradictions and inconsistencies, such a perversion of 
common sense, Christian charity, the doctrine of our Church, and of 
course of the Holy Scriptures, I am willing to hope, is not often to — 
be heard from any other of her pulpits. Does common sense suggest no 
distinction between the sincere persecutor, (or Murderer) as St. Paul 
at that time was, and the stacere, humble, moral Christian, who 
might» be among his auditors? no inconsistency in speaking of a 
sincere betrayer? Is he not aware of the unchrisian, but traly Cal- 
Vinistic, spirit, trom which the assertion, that none but those who be 





* A frequent and favourite expression of this “* True Church 
man.” : 
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lieve with him, and his “ little flock,”. the Doctrines of original 
sin, &c. &c, as taught by Calvin can be saved ? and did he feel no 
suffusion of cheek, when bringing the authority of our venerable 
Church to support such illiberal opinions? Did he never read those 
plain, benevolent, just and merciful declarations of Scripture, that 
he who is without the law shall be judged without the law? that a 
man shall be judged according to that which he hath, and not accord- 
ing to that which he hath not ; of them to whom much is given, of 
them shall much be required ? that God is no respecter of persons, 
but that in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him? Such is the language of Scripture and 
of our Church ; for I must beg it to be particularly observed, that 
though the 18th article, as quoted above, says, in effect, that the sin- 
cere Papist will not be saved fy Popery, the sincere Calvinist ly 
Calvinism, nor the sincere Jew éy Judaism, &c. &c. she does not 
say that none can be saved iv these several religions, No! on the 
contrary, her language is remarkably full, and declaratory, that they 
may in all, for her 31st article runs thus, “ the offering of Christ 
once made, is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
for aL the sins of the wHore world, both oR1GINAL and AacTUAL,” 
consequently for Papists, Calvinists, &c. Jews, Turks, Pagans, &c, 
&c. * for every sin, of every sort, of every human being. In 
unison with this language of Scripture, and the Church, is that of her 
most distinguished guides and ornaments, one of whem says, “ that 
millions who never heard of the name of Jesus, will be redeemed and 
blessed for ever through the merits of his death ;” and again, ‘‘ the 
depravity of our nature prevents uniform and perfect obedience ; and 
were even that attainable, it would give no claim to the reward of 
everlasting happiness. If there be sincerity of endeavour, on our part, 
Sounded on a true and Livery faith, the gracious Father of the Uni- 
verse is pleased, for the sake, and through the mediation of his Son, 
not only to overlook the deficiency of the performance, but to grant 
an incorruptible crown of glory ; and thus ‘eternal life is the free 
gift of God, through Jesus Christ.” “* The works of creation, and the 
Jaw written upon men's hearts, always supplied a ground for faith, 
and a rule for practice. At every period of the world to fear God, 
and to work righteousness, have been discoverable and practicable 
duties. Men will be judged according to the light which has been 
afforded them, by the dispensation under which they havelived, whether 
it shal] have been the law of nature, the Jaw of Moses, or the law of 
the gospel, all equally derived from the same divine author. The 
virtuous heathen, the oledient Jew, and the sincere Christian, will all 
owe their salvation to the precious blood of the lamb, slain from the 
foundation of the world.” If it be acknowledged, that some Papists, 
some Calvinists, some Turks, some Jews, some Pagans, may be 
saved, they must be saved by the death of Christ as the meritorious 
cause ; the conditional one is sincerity in those who have not had Christ 
preached unto them, and a sincere faith, producing good works in 
those born and educated under the glorious light of the gospel. 
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It has been computed, that if the earth be divided into thirty equal 
parts, Paganism is established in nineteen, Mahometanism in six, 
and Christianity in five ; now, when it is considered, that Christianity 
was not published until the world had existed more than 4000 years, 
that the doctrines promulgated by Calvin were not known in the 
primitive churches, that when preached they were esteemed danger- 
ous heresies, that even at this day, not one in thirty of those pro- 
fessing Christianity, believe or profess to believe them, that among 
those so professing, many will fall short of salvation; we must 
acknowledge that Satan's threat, as expressed by Milton, was pecu- 
Jiarly modest, when he says, 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee, at least, 
Divided Empire with heaven's king T hold, 

By thee, and more than half peruars will reign 
As man ere long, and 141s new world shall know, 

These advocates for partial redemption m:ke him indeed more than 
conqueror of * heaven’s matchless king” on earth, though unable to 
stand against him in heaven ; they give him twenty nine parts at least 
out of the thirty grand divisions of the earth, and ef whom do they 
consist, and what their crimes? they are many of them sincere 
Turks, sincere Jews, sincere Pagans, and (is it possible ? yet so they 
say) even sincere, but misguided Christians, and their crime, for the 
most part, according to them, is not having faith in those doctrines 
with which they were unacquainted, of which they had never heard, 
never had any idea; and this wholesale consignment, to the devil, 
these precious ‘ Erect’ make the act of a Just and Mercirut Gop, 
horrible, horrible, most horrible.” ‘The doctrine of partial redemp- 
tion is so decidedly Calvinistic, that, with you, Mr. Editor, Iw onld ven- 
ture to rest the decision, as to the justice of the accusation ‘ that he 
who holds it is a Calvinist.” But it is not_only on this particular 
doctrine he is accused ; the whole of Calvin's doctrines, in a greatei 
or less degree, are intermixed, like leaven, iv all his sermons. Will our 
candidate, or his friends, assert that he believes and teaches the 
doctrine of original sin, so far only, as sanctioned by our Charch ¢ 
Does he reject the Calvinistic doctrine, ‘ that the nature of man from 
the sin of Adain is wholly and entirely evil, and corrupt, and made 
Opposite to all good, is one entire mass of corruption ?’ or does he 
preach it only to the extent stated by our Church, ‘ that man is very 
far gone from original righteousness, and is of bis own nature inclined 
to evil.” Does he believe and preach, that whatever may be the 
extent of original sin, the guilt of it is washed away by baptisin ? 
Does he believe and preach, that every person brought to be baptized 
is called to a state of salvation; asone of the e/ect ¥ Vhat every 
~person actually baptized is Lorn again, is regeneraied. experiences 
the new birth, is born of water and of the spirit ? that he receives a 
sufficiency of the holy spirit to enable him to work out his salvation ? 
that he is justified, sanctified ? but that he may afierwards grieve 
the holy spirit, strive against it, resist it, do despite against it, guench 
it; and, consequently, finally fall from justification, sanctification, 
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and salvation ? These are a few of the questions which might be 

to the candidate and his friends, which if they cannot answer 
in the affirmative, he must be deemed (however much he may talk 
of our most excellent Church) nothing more than a hollow professor. 
Not every one is of Israel, who says, E am of Israel ; neither is every 
one of the Church,who says I am of the Church. Let her true friends 
then be strictly on their guard ; let them narrowly watch. Many and 
various attempts have been made to destroy her, by endeavouring to 
prevent her establishment, by attempting to alter her articles, by en- 
deavouring to overthrow them ; and latterly, by most audaciously. 
asserting, that her articles, luurgy, &c. &e. are Calvinistic. These 
were all public endeavours against her, but they have all (blessed be 
our God !) failed. Yet the spirit of her enefnies is not broken ; they 
know that the fortress which resists open force, may be overcome 
by treachery and mines ; hence no endeavours are jeft untried, no 
opportunity neglected, to introduce Calvinists into her bosom by pa- 
tronage, by purchase, by subterfuge. How many sermons have I 
beard within her walls calculated toa make our venerable mother shed 
tivers of tears! how often have [ fancied I heard her sorrowfully 
tamehting, and remonstrating against the insidious designs and barba- 
tous conduct of these undutiful, these unnatural children,in strains 
like those 6f the holy Psalmist. ‘‘ My enemies speak all manner of 
evil against me,” malignantly saying, ‘‘ when shall she be overthrown 
and her name perish! ‘Fhis from them, it’is trae, I might expect; but 
not only do mine enemies secretly plot against me ; but thou also, 
even thou, mine own familiar friend, whom I trusted, who does 


. also eat of my Brean, thou art undermining me! It is not an open 


enemy that hath done me this despite, for then I could have borne 
it, neither was it mine adversary that did lift up his voice against me ; 
but evea thou ! my Minister! my companion ! my guide! my son? 
‘Thy words are smoother than oi}; yet be they very swords. Never- 
theless, my trust shall be in the Lord. Be thou, O Lord, favourable 
unto me ! O Lord support thou me as heretofore, and I yet shall 
reward them. Yea, by this may I know that thou dost mdeed favour 
me, because neither my open enemies, nor my pretended friends, 
triumph against me. Blessed be thou O Lord God, my protector, world 
without end.” 
| : A trve (viz. an Orthedox,) Cuurcuman. 
Coventry, December 6, 1811. : 

P.S. The offence which orthodox Churehmen necessarily take at 
the preaching of these hypocritical professions in: the Church, is 
made a subject of pathetic lamentation by them from their pulpits; 
and though it should only be casually said, that Mr. A. Mr. B. or Mr. 
C. is inclined to Methodism or Calvinism, the assertion is magnified 
into the persecution, we preachers of the true gospel suffer! ! Com- 
paring themselves, forsooth, to the apostles, and bringing it as an in- 
controvertible argument to prove that they are the true diseiples of 
Christ, who foretold, that they should suffer persecution, and moreover 
infamously asserting, that, but for certain restrictions (vix. the laws 
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enacted by Churchmen,)they should be subjects for the stake and faggot. 
But it would be well for them to observe, that would they preach 
Calvin's doctrines in Calvinistic Chapels, they would suffer none 
of even this persecution, by words, from these men who, onaccount of 
their difference in points of fatth from Calvin, are stigmatized as 
antelievers, and lewd fellows ! 
— >. 
Parish Recister Birt, 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sin.—Accustomed to find you active at your post, whenever the 
interests of our venerable church are menaced, I have regretted that 
the attention of your readers has not ‘ere this period been called to the 
bill respecting registers; a bill which, if it should pass into a Jaw, 
would most assuredly be attended with vexation to the clergy, mischief 
to the establishment, and inconvenience to the community, to an ex- 
tent of which few persons appear to have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves. 

The reason of your silence I suspect, indeed, to be, your opinion, 
that the provisions of this bill, as it is now ‘‘ amended by the com= 
mittee,’ and printed by the order of ‘‘ the House of Commons,” are 
so very extraordinary, and so palpably objectionable, that there is not 
the smallest danger of its obtaining the sanction of the legislature, 
As, however, no men, or body of men, however venerable, are equally 
wise at all times, and on al] subjects ; as the»prevention of evil is better 
than the cure of it ; and as, by the early printing and circulation of the 
bill, our comments upon it are invited, we shall be authors, not Jess 
than partakers, of its mischiefs, if this opinion is withholden, and 
through our apathy the measure should be adopted. Persons of our 
principles will, no doubt, reluctantly oppose a project proceeding from 
so very respectable a member of our senate, but our characteristic 
disposition to persuade our readers cheerfully to ‘“ submit to every 
ordinance of man,” must render us more anxious that the powers 
which God has ordained may enact no Jaws but such as wecan defend 
With sound arguments and a good conscience. 

In the bill before us then, it is enacted, that at the expiration of 
every year, the minister of every parish, or chaplery, shall, within ten 
days next afterwards, verify on oath, lLefore a civil magistrate, the 
contents of the register-lLook ; under the penalty of being disqualified 
from exercising his ecclesiastical duties, for the space of three months, 
at the discretion of the ordinary. ( §. 5, 14.) 

Now, against this enactment it is objected, that it is am unnecessary: 
degradation of the established teachers of religion in the eyes of the 
public; an implication that,as a body, they are not men of vegacity, 
whose word and subscription can be relied on; a putting them ona 
level with the lowest civil officers, and the retailers of beer and gin in 
their parishes ; and, a placing them in other hands than those of their 
ecclesiastical superior, to whom they are properly amenable for the 
discharge of the duties of their function. 
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And, surely, it is passing strange, that while a clergyman’s su/scrip- 
tion is considered a sufficient guarantee to the public for the doctrines 
he will teach, and his becoming deportment in regard to the most 
solemn duties of his high office, his oath before a civil magistrate 
should be thought necessary here. This is, surely, an unaccountably 
disproportionate attention to the importance of different matters.— 
And, has the right honourable tnover of this bill reflected on the 
effects of this public degradation of the national clergy ? Did ovr 
wise forefathers consider it a matter of such high importance, to the 
object of their calling, to secure ‘* outward reverence” for the profes- 
sion, that they prohibited clergymen from lodging in, or resorting to, 
places of ordinary levity, and from giving themselves to any light or 
servile employment ; aud even thought fit, by a prescript form of ap- 
parel, to have them known to the people, and thereby to receive the 


a 


honour and estimation due to the especial messengers and ministers © if 
almighty God ;"\(Canons 74, 75) and are they thus lightly to be made 
vile before the public, treated as men unworthy of credit, and ca/le: ! 
upon annually to declare.on oath, that they are not guilty of wilful and 
deliberate fuisehood ; a behaviour that would constitute them scoun- 
drels ? 

Besides, the duty here so peremptorily enjoined, would, in most 
cases, be 4s impracticable and embarrassing, as it is humiliating to the 
clergy. Fiom’ a Variety of circumstances, it perhaps rarely bi ippens, 
that the whole ot the duty conuected with registers in any parish is 
performed by the same clergyman. How then, at the expiration of 
every year, can the principal officiating minister swear to the accuracy 
of statements made by others in his absence? or, where shall the 
clergymen be then found, who may, during the year, occasionally have 
assisted him ? What can he know of the “ memorandums” which he 
is commanded servilely and gratuitously to receive from men and 
women, he knows not whom, who may call themse ‘ives dissenters 2 
(§. 9.) \ And why are their oaths dispensed with ? Is there a sufiici- 
ent presumption, that, becanse any persons wh arever pro fess them- 
selves dissenters from the established church, (cir sia ple affirmation 
is deserving of being placed on the same footing with the cath of the 
regular clergy | ? Then, the sooner there are no such establishment and 
clergy the better.—Yet, so it is plainly intimated, and absolutely 
enacted ‘in this bill! The unexamined, unauthenti a ted: meinorantlims 
of any individual of any. description of dissenters; are to be received, 
and admited as degal evidence, when copied by the clerk in the public 
office, while documents subscrited by a clergyman, and attested by his 
churchwardens, are refused this honour, and considered as of nv‘autho- 
rity whatever, unless they are also accompanied with the cleryy- 
man's oath! !---Is not this enactment; at once, derdgatory to the 
established clergy, and ceremonies of our church? Does not this 
unceremonious /egalizing the evidence of transactions performed in 
contempt of the national church, strongly countenance the opinion, 
that our forms of solemnizing matrimony, baptism, and burial, are 
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unnecessary, and may well be dispensed with, whenever either econo- 
my or convenience shall so dictate ?---Could then the framer and 
amenders of this bill well have devised any 1eans which would, 
indirectly, reflect greater discredit on the established church and 
clergy? Could they, under existing circumstances, act more impoli- 
ticly ? (§. 9, 12, 20, 21.) 

The delivery of these memorandums to the parish minister is left 
optional with dissenters. A part of them is only required to certify 
intentions ! ! Thousands upen thousands of them must be handed from 
place to place in loose scraps of paper. These are specimens how well 
the scheme is adapted to promote uniformity and universal accuracy. 

It is further enjoined, that ‘ Registers shall be Kept in separate 
books ; aud that every officiating minister shall immedialely afler the 
solemnization of every baptism, &c. record and enterin a fair and 
legible hand writing, in the proper register-look, the several parti- 
culars” required to be entered. (§.3) This supposes him to make 
such entry at church ; or, in the case of private baptism, at a private 
house. But, in the succeeding section of the bill, it is enacted, that 
“the said books shall be constantly kept within the usual place of 
residence of such minister.” Now, as the clergy do not usually reside 
in their churches, or in the private houses where their duty may hap- 
pea, it follows, that every minister, when on his occasional duty, 
must either constantly carry about with him one, two, or three large 
folio register books, containing 192 pages’ each, (§.1) or subject 
himself to the heavy penalties of this act, for not complying with its 
directions ! 

It has been properly asked too, among other embarrassments, what 
is to be done when certificates of registers entered in the course of the 
year, become necessary before the book is verified on oath, &c. at the 
end of the year? What is to be done, when churchwardens, to whom 
the law has, in part, entrusted the care of the register-Looks, refuse 
to deliver them up to the clergyman to be transmitted to the general 
office ? (See Can. 70) &c. &e.---And, must every officiating parish 
minister, at the end of every year, whether at home or abroad, living 
or dying, or however importantly or necessarily otherwise engaged, 
really ‘* within ten days” appear, sua persona, and trudge with his 
three register books to a magistrate, to make his affidavit ? Must he 
do this, or put himself in the power of those who may hate him for 
his very virtues ; become liable to a vexatious prosecution, suspension 
from his office, or fourteen years transportation ? What would not be 
the inconveniences and hardships of such an obligation ? (§. 5, 14, 24.) 

Is it said, that the form of the affidavit contains a sufficiently saving 
clause, and that, after all, the clergyman making it only swears to the 
correctnees of his own acts, and according to the ‘* best of his know- 
ledge and belief.” This is acknowledging the inefficacy of the mea- 
sure in regard to a far greater number of certificates than ever came 
in question through incorrectness, in the investigation ‘* of pedigrees 
of persons claiming estates.” ‘This too. is prescribing to others in a 
m@ter of feeling and conscience. And, does not our‘ dand mourn 
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because of oaths” sufficiently already ; because of their unexampled 
multiplication, and naturally consequent daily prostitution ? Are not 
these circumstances the subject of unfeigned regret to our most en- 
lightened patriots and moralists ? And, must the consciences of the 
very clergy be wantonly hardened or embarrassed by their perpetual 
repetition ? 

Another fundamental objection-of the clergy to this bill is, that a 
compliance with its enactments would occupy unprofitably, and un- 
professionally, a large portion of their time. The duties of a faithful 
minister of the establishment are at no period less arduous than they 
are important, The responsibility attached to the sacred office is most 
solemn. It is enacted by supreme authority, that those who are set 
apart for this high calling, ‘‘ give themselves wholly to it.” Their 
own deliberate vows to God and the church at their initiation into 
office, are to the same effect. The present circumstances of Europe, 
and of their own church, enforce all these considerations with the 
most resistless urgency. Amidst inundations of total irreligion on the 
one hand, and unprecedented sectarian secession on the other, never 
did it more become the established clergy to be instant in season 
and out of season,"’ and to ‘* make full proof of their ministry.” The 
very existence of the national church plainly depends upon it. Of 
these circumstances the parochial clergy are frequently and pathetically 
reminded by their most venerable spiritual fathers.---And, is it reason, 
do our civil governors think, that men thus circumstanced “ shouid 
Jeave the word of God, and serve” registrars ? Must not any project, 
which diverts a large portion of their attention from the appropriate 
employments of their office, be, alike, irksome to themselves, and 
injurious to the public ? 

Yet, by the provisions of the bill before us, every officiating minis- 
ter is required to make a tedious sacrifice of his time, in minutely in- 
terrogating parents and undertakers, brides and bridegrooms, con- 
cerning a long string of particulars, some of which will scarcely be 
answered in one instance out of a hundred ; in entering the information 
thus obtained in two distinct sets of register-books, consisting of three 
each, according to a new and complicated prescribed form ; in receiv- 
ing and disposing of memorandums from dissenters, or others, who 
are authorized incessantly to interrupt him in his studies and other 


most important engagements ; in prosecuting, ‘* within one calendar . 


month next after,” such of his parishioners as shall refuse or neglect 
to give him the information required by this bill ;‘in watching the ap- 
pointed moment, and annually attending the magistrate to swear be- 
fore him that he is not a knave ; ir taking care, that ‘‘ within ten days 
next afterwards,” his three Register-books, properly ‘‘ endorsed and 
signed” by himself, together with his annual stock of loose memoran- 
dums, are transmitted to the proper office of the registrar general ; in 
minding well, that “ every leaf" of his three duplicate register-books 
is rightly signed, and delivered at the propet season to the bishop of 
the diocese, and, in case he should be charged with neglect or failure in 
any of these numerous particulars, he must be painfully engaged in 
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defending himself, against registrars, or others who may endeavour to 
inflict upon him the penalties of the act. (§.3---14, 24; 25, 27, and 
Schs.)---It has been calculated that, in some parishes, two days ma 
week would be insufficient for transacting this busipess of registers ; 
and, in innumerable instances, it would, doubtless, be a burden truly 
inconvenient, and grievous to be borne. » And all this additional and 
servile labours, of which the clergy were wholly unapprized at their 
ordination, is to be undertaken by them ‘* without fee or reward,” 

But this unprofitable waste of the time of those whose official en- 
gagements are so momentous, is not the whole of theevil. There is 
an air of secularity in the business of a very pernicious aspect. If, it 
may weil be remarked, without regard to what is appropriate to their 
function, or to any existing laws of the church, the civil power may 
thus arbitrarily devote the services of the clergy to one purely secular 
purpose, why not also to any other ? The parochial clergy are well 
aware how much they owe to the civil government for its protection. 
But this favour, they are persuaded, they can most effectually, as well 
as most conscientiously repay, by their professional influence on men's 
consciences ; by inculcating on their respective flocks the duty of ren- 
dering to all ranks of men their due degree of tribute, custom, fear, 
honour and affection” for the Lord’s sake ; and not by a minute atten- 
tion to matters better fitted for the employment of the exciseman or the 
parish clerk. And, whatever, in the smallest degree, countenances 
the insinuation, which too mary in this daring age are ready to throw 
out, that the established religion is an union of * priestcraft and state- 
craft,” and tbat the regular clergy are the mere tools of government, 
is an evil of the most gigantic magnitude. Whatever regulation 
should in the smallest degree resemble an edict that might be expected 
from Napoleone to his clergy, could not but be as obnoxious to 
Englishmen, as it would be mischievous in its bearings on the national 
religion. 

The clergy further object, that the bill in question would deprive 
them of a portion of their accustomed ond legitimate fees. It is enacted, 
that after the accomplishment of this project, ‘‘ it shall not be lawful 
for any clergyman to make, give, or sign any certificates of any entries 
in his register-books.” (§.22,) But, from time immemorial, for the 
extraction and signature of such certificates, the clergy have received 
certain perquisites and fees. These fees are usually specified in their 
terriers, and-are as much a portion of their legitimate profits as their 
glebe is. Heuce too clergymen have possessed the means of frequent- 
ly obliging the poorer part of their parishioners, by gratifying their 
family curios‘ty, or serving théir necessities, gratuitously. It has 
been stated, that‘ the curate of a large parish in London receives, at 
least, 401. per annum, from copies of registers and certificates.” In 
fat more instances, however, 40s. will be nearer the amount of these 
annual receipts. These sums, it must be owned, may appear pitiful 
(rifles to a gentleman, whose public services have been rewarded by 
many thousands a year; but to the poor town-rector, whose whole 
annual profits from his living dv not,exceed 801. and these chiefly 
No. 168, Vol. 41. January, 1ste. i] 
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arising from small perquisites and fees, the most inconsiderable priva- 
tion is an evil to be deprecated. 

And never, surely, could any measure be either Jess seasonable or 
reasonable than one which would in any degree curtail the present 
usual fees of the inferior and laborious clergy. These fees having con- 
tinued the same through a long course of years, while money has so 
exceedingly depreciated in value, and while the price of nearly every 
other species of labour has advanced accordingly, the clergy frequent- 
ly spend their time for less by the hour than the rustic in the fields, 
or Mr. John in the butlery. Not seldom do they perform three sepa- 
rate official services, on three several occasions, those of private bap- 
tism, christening, and churching, for sevenpence ! not seldom, after 
numerous professional visits of a sick and dying parishioner, are they 
kept in humble waiting (as few menial Jabourers will really submit to 
wait) for tenpence! This curtailment would be more vexatious, if, 
as in the present case, while the /ee is annihilated, the labour, in the 
very duty connected with it, is greatly increased. The cause for dis- 
satisfaction would be at its height, if, as is also here the case, these 
ill-spared deprivations of fees, and additional unrewarded labours, 
should be devoted to the fattening with a thousand pounds a year, of 
an useless lay registrar.---If, therefore, instead of curtailing their fces, 
our superiors, in their wisdom, should see it fit to enact, that the cus- 
tomary fees of the clergy for attendance at funerals, weddings, and 
churchings, for certificates of registers, should be advanced in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of the value of money since they were last 
adjusted, they would, doubtless, greatly facilitate the object of a large 
class ‘ of persons claiming to be entitled to” a more suitable mainte- 
nance; and perform a service that would be otherwise, at least, of 
great individual “‘ benefit and advantage.” 

And what clergymen would not disapprove of being made a sort of 
inquisitors general and Bow-street officers in their parishes ; command- 
ed to tarn informers against certain of their flocks, and indirectly their 
prosecutors ? Yet, in case any persons “* shall retuse or neglect to give 
such information” as is required by this act, or ‘‘ to deliver any memo- 
randum entrusted to. him for the purpose,” or ‘ shal] wilfully make 
any false declaration or statement of or concerning all-or any of the 
particulars” in question, every ‘‘ officiating minister is hereby directed 
and required, within one calendar month next after such refusal, to 
make au affidavit in writing, to be sworn before some justice of the 
peace, of the fact of such refusal, in order, that such justice may 
** summon the parties before him," and that, on their ‘‘ persisting in 
such refusal to give such information as the said justice of ‘le peace 
may deem reasonatle,” &c, the forfeitures inflicted by this act tor such 
gonduet may be levied, by ‘‘ the sale of their goods and chattels ;” and, 
in the want of these, that they may be committed to ‘* the common 
jail or house of correction.’ (§. $8, 27.)---Must not such an office be as 
ungrateful to every worthy clergyman as it would be mischievous in 
itself? Isthis the way by which a parish minister is to conciliate the 
affections of his flock, in order that his instructions may penetrate 
their hearts ? Would it not rather assuredly alienate them from him; 
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and either confirm them in total irreligion, or drive them to the secta- 
ries ? Is not this plainly a kind of strife in which the servant of Christ 
should not meddle ? Weuld not such an inquisition, so enforced, also 
frequently deprive illegitimate children, where secrecy is studied, of 
the ‘benefit of being baptized at all ? And what an inexhaustible 
source of altercation and litigation would this enactment prove ? Who 
shall decide the important questions, who is a ‘* gentleman ?” or a 
** merchant ?"’ and whether or not, therefore, certain declarations 
in the language of the prescribed schedules are true ? and, if false, 
whether or not this falsehood has been ‘‘ wi/ful ? &c. &c.---Here 
again, it is observable, the civil magistrate isthe umpire. The man of 
education, the minister of religion, the rector of the parish, appeals un- 
to, and swears before, perhaps Mr. Alderman, whose laudable dexteri- 
ty with his needle or his awl has procured him the means of paying 
certain fees, aud of providing certain feasts; and, consequently, the 
honour of wearing a gown aud administering justice ! 

It, however, any officiating minister shal] hesitate to comply with 
these novel and vexatious injunctions, be must severely smart for it. 
If, ‘* tor the space of twenty-eight days, be shall neglect or refuse” to 
adopt acohduct which, as he conceives, would be a degradation of his 
professignal character, 2 sacrifice of a considerable portion of his dime, 
of his fees, and even of his peace ; or, if, by omission or commission, 
he shall wilfully transgress in any one particular of the complicated 
and extraordinary duties here prescribed to hisn ; he ‘ shall the: ely Le- 
come disqualified trom exercising” his office, ‘ for any time not ex- 
ceeding three months, at the discretion of the ordinary ;” or‘ shall be 
adjudged to be guilty of felony and transported for the term of fourteen 
years !” (§. 14, 24.) These, surely, are heavy punishments, and 
can only be necessary to mark the case of very obdurate transgressors. 
If for some of the crimes here specified clergymen.are to be transport- 
ed for fourteen years, what possible proportionable punishment can be 
invented for those ministers who neglect auy of the fundamental daties 
of their profession ? ‘The ordinary mode of capital punishment in this 
country will obviously be much too mild in the case. ---And do, reader, 
attend to circumstances. These penalties are to be inflicted on such 
officiating ministers as ‘* shall wilfully omit to insert in any register, 
any part thereof, directed by this act to be part thereof ;” or. generally, 
who shall fail in ‘‘ complying with the terms of thts act.” (§. 14, 24.) 
If, therefore, itcan be proved, that the most trifling omission has been 
made by any clergyman ; that his chest is not ‘ weld painted ;” that 
his entries are not “ in a fair hand writings” or that he has exceeded, 
in the smallest degree, any of the periods allowed for the performance 
of his respective tasks; &e. &c. be may be ‘ lawfully convicted.” 
Every detected fault would, of course, be considered a ‘* wilful” one, 
and no excuse for it thonglit ‘* reasonatle,” by a prosecutor. ---If it be 
said, that this strict adherence to the letter would be exceeding the 
lntention of the act, the answer is, that the preachers of mercy would 
not in this case like to sue for it, and to feel themselves in the power of 
those to whom they aaust be obnoxious for the reproof of their vices. 
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Nor is it a slight aggravation of this hard case of the minister of the 
establishment, that his self-constitated and itinerant brother is left inre« 
gard to it even without law, and consequently, without liability either 
to transgression or punishment. It is worthy of enquiry too, what 
is to become of the flocks, while the shepherds are in the house of 
correction or at Botany-Bay ? Are,these to’be divided between the 
alchouse and the conventicle ? 

The restriction of these penalties, which follows, is a proof, that the 
** tender mercies of this regulation arecruel.” Can it be necessary for 
the British legislature formally to enact, that the ministers of religion 
shall not be liable to imprisonment or transportation for the faults of 
others, or for their own ‘‘ accidental errors, while they conscientiously 
discharge their duty according to the best of their ability ? So it ap- 
pears, It is enacted, ‘ that no officiating minister, who shall dis- 
cover any error to have been committed by him, shall be liable to all 
or any of the penalties herein mentioned, if he shall within one month 
after’ the commission of such error, “ alter and correct the same.” 
(§.25.) nor, as the margin in the next section explains the matter, 
shati these penalties affect ‘ entries made in consequence of the misre- 
presentation of the parties.’ This is truly kind. . If, however, five 
weeks shoud elapse before such officiating minister shall discover his 
error,or if he should never himself discover it, there is no hope for him. 
Might not then this bill be most properly entitled, ‘a new and effec- 
tual method of providing misstonaries tor our colonies ? 

Such are the bearings of the bill before us on the clergy, considered 
as clergy. ‘They will, at the same time, of course, equally with 
others, participate its general inconveniences, as members of the 
community. Nor will these inconveniences be any trifling affair. 

itis a faet incapable of being disputed, that the execution of this 
project would impose an additional heavytax on the public. It is 
provided, that the commissioners of the treasury shall issac gOOOI. for 
the erection of an office in each province, one in London, and the 
viher mm York, to be the general receptacles and repositaries of all the 
register books which at present exist in the kingdom, and of all future 
oues, which, in their respective provinces, are to be transmitted to them 
aunvally. Two thousund pounds a year are to be allowed as salaries 
to two registrars general ; copies of the-act, and one set of register 
books, are to be sent to every parish aad chapelry. Now, the number 
of our parishes aud chapelries are about 12,000; supposing, there- 
fore, that on an average, each of them has at present only five regis- 
ter books, which is, doubtless, within the number, the aggregate will 
be 60,000. The regular annual increase will be 30,000 ; but, for the 
suitable accommodation of this Jarge and continually growing mass 
of Yolios, eacy containing ‘© GO leaves,” a far greater sum than 
9,000). it is gonceived, will immediately, or very shortly, be found 
necessary to be expended in buildings. ‘There is, indeed, no guessing 
at the intolerable ultimate burden of the scheme, as the collection 
would rapidly become enormous, and require an establishment accord- 


iagly. One circumstance in the improvement would be truly ridicus 
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lous, if those at whose expense it is supported, were not too angry to 
laugh. Owing to the wonderful enactments, that the smallest parishes 
and the largest must have books containing the same number of 
leaves, and that these books must be transmitted to the general 
office annually, (§. 1, 5.) mine-tenths, at least, of what is thus so 
expensively accommodated, and terasured up, will consist only of 
blank leaves ! 

And what, at the same time, wil! not be the immediate and perpe- 
tual increased annual burthen to parishes ? Besides, the 12,000 iron 
chests which would be wanted, every parish must annually provide six 
register Looks of the dimensions prescribed; three for the office of 
the registrar general, and three for that of the ordinary. These books, 
my stationer assures me, would now cost 61. This would, therefore, 
‘be an additional annual expenciture of nearly 70,000). ; the present 
whole register expences in most parishes, not exceeding a few shil- 
lings. Aud how will those parishes feel, (and they will be a great 
_ majority of the 12,000) which are compelled annually to waste 
their money in purchasing register books tothe extent of 1162 pages, 
when twenty of these pages, and in many instances less than half this 
number, will amply contain all which they have to register. Will 
not such persons begin to doubt the evideuce of all their senses, that 
they’are in England ? 

The increased expense to individuals and parties by whom certificates 
may be wanted, will be enormous ; not, improbably, nearly twenty- 
fold. Supposing then, and this is a moderate supposition, that, on 
an average for all purposes, and of all the kinds, 20 certificates are 
wanted annually in each parish ; and supposing that in postage, agen- 
cies, and stamp, each certificate should, instead of one shilling, the 
present usual price, cost only eleven shillings, this would be an annual 
increase of expenditure, amounting to 120,000]. The part of this 
sum which terminated in the clear profits of additional stamps, 
would, indeed, tend to reimburse the funds of the treasury, but it 
would not hence cease to be a burden on this class of individuals. 
The probability, however, is, that the magnitade of their expense 
would very considerably lessen the demand for certificates, aud, at 
once prove an insurmountable inconvenience to many poor indi- 
viduals, and disappoint the hopes of the calculator. 

Leaving then the necessarily accumulating future expenses con- 
nected with this plan, we have before us an additional present annual 
expenditure attending it, as follows : 


interest of 9,000I. to be laid out in patttthins,. 450 
Salaries of tworegistrars,...... ...... ‘ 2,000 
Interest of 36,000!. for books for different parishes, 1.800 
Additional annual expense to parishes,.......... 70,000 
Ditto to individuals, &c. wanting certificates,.... 120,000 


-——-— 


Making together, the immense sum of £194, 250 !!! 
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From this large amount let every proper deduction be made in 
consideration of stamps, or of supposed exaggerated calculation, and 
there will still, undoubtedly, remain, an increased annual burden on 
the public, truly enormous when compared with its object ; a burden 
which, surely, ought not to be wantonly imposed on shoulders already 
shrinking under the pressure of an accumulated and necessary tax- 
ation. 

It must be added, that besides this additional expense which the 
proposed plan would create in the mode of preserving registers, and 
of procuring certificates, much dissatisfaction and inconvenience would 
arise from the removal of parish records to places widely distant 
from their respective parishes, on various other accounts. Hence, 
frequently irremediable mischief would result from the uncertainty 
and delay which this circumstance would occasion in the investigation 
of their contents. Hence, the present easy access of the laity to 
thei would be precluded, and the advantages of easily fixing their 
meaning in many doubiful cases, by local enquiries and circumstances ; 
hence, especially, in various cases respecting seimen and soldiers, 
the militia lists, parish paupers and settlements, &c. &e. the incon- 
veniencies would be perpetual and truly vexatious. 

Such are the evils which would unquestionably result from the 
passing of this register bill, to both clergy and laity, to individuals, 
parishes, and the general community. 

Nor can the proposed measure substantiate a claim to one 


dis- 
tinguishing and certain advantage. 


its professed object is, by an 


_improved ‘* manner and form of keeping and of preserving registers,” 


to “‘ facilitate the proof of pedigrees.” But, as far as this object can 
be promoted by the existence of /aws and forms respecting it, it is as 
well, and much better, secured already. The 70th canon of the 
established church had long since enjoined it as a part of the duty 
of officiating ministers to keep the parish registers. It was wholly 
unnecessary, therefore, to fran-e a bill to enact this particular. (§. 1) 
And in regard to the ‘* manner and form of doing this, the form 
which has been long and generally observee, in one of the two pro- 
vinces at least; a form which was recommended by the late vencrable 
Archbishop of York, and has been continued under his most judi- 
cious successor, challenges the strictest comparison with the schedules 
annexed to this bill. Let the comparison be made. . In the existing 


Jorm for baptisms, then, the heads of inquiry are these: ‘ Infant's 


christian name and seniority ; infant's sarname; father’s name, pro- 
fession, descent, and abode ; mother’s name and descent ; born when ; 
baptized when.” These particulars occupy siz columns. In the 
schedule now prescribed, the following inquiries are instituted : 
** When born; when baptised; child's christian name; father’s 
surname ; parents’ names; abode; rank, profession, or trade 
of father; and whether mother married; when child's parents 
born; where child's parents born; when child’s parents miarried ; 
where child's parents married.” These inquiries ave distributed in 
eleven columns. They are certainly much more tedious and com- 


plicated than the former class, but who will say that they are better, 
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or so well, adapted to the end in view? Who will not admit that 
they are comparatively defective in the important particulars respecting 
the child's seniority, and its paternal and maternal grandparents ? 
Who will not admit, that the additions in this form consist of inquiries 
which are either unnecessary, or which will seldom be answered? 
Who shall satisfactorily certify as to the father of a child whose mother 
is unmarried? Are not the children of women unmarried more pro- 
perly entered in the usual manner only in the mother’s name, and 
denominated illegitimate? And, how few parties will know, or recol- 
lect, either when or where, the child's parents were either born or mar- 
ried, who yet might well remember the names of its grandparents ? 
Would not the hasty or disingenuous answers to such apparently 
inquisitorial officiousness naturally generate an enormous mass of 
falsehood and error ? 

In regard to burials, the new form only differs from the old one, by 
the additional inquiries, when and where born ? and whether married 
or unmarried? and by neglecting the inquiries respecting descent, age, 
and distemper. When and where born? are the only distinguishing 
inquiries in the schedule for marriages. So much for our improved 
form of registers. 

Then, in regard to the safer method of ‘‘ preserving registers.” They 
are by the existing law in the custody of the minister and church- 
wardens jointly, in a ‘ sure coffer with three locks and keys,” one 
ot which is kept by each of these parties, so that no one, or two of 
them ‘ can at any time take the book out of the said coffer” without 
the concurrence of the other. They will not, therefere, in this respect, 
be safer when placed by the projected improvement in the hands of 
only one of those parties, and under one of these locks. These regis- 
ter books, by the existing law, consist of parchment, by the proposed 
act this is net required. This also is a relaxation in the system of 
preservation. Duplicates of these books are moreover, at present, 
required to be delivered annually, and are so delivered, into the regis- 
try of the bishop. With regard to the keeping such duplicates, there- 
fore, the bill leaves the matter just as it found it. And in respect to 
the originals, no persons, it is presumed, will be so hardy as to affirm, 
that, generally speaking, they are not much safer at their respective 
hative homes, in the above ‘* sure coffers,” than they would be all 
crowded in two heaps in the fine cities of London and York ; where 
by accident, or malevolence, or wicked conspiracy of their enemies, 
the whole of them might be destroyed in one day. And how many 
of them, alas! would not perish on the road? ‘* His majesty’s 
post,” it must be considered, by no means visits every village where 
there is achurch or a chapel. 

And if, as it probably may be, it be said, that, in this case espe- 
cially, ‘* what's best administered is Lest,” the existing law has also 
taken abundant care in order to secure this end. Theentries in these 
register-books a e here required to be made by “‘ the minister in the 
presence of the churchwardens.”’ ‘‘ Unto every page” of the said 
books, both ‘* the minister and churchwardens” are also required to 
‘* subscribe their names.” In both these respects, therefore, again we 
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find, that this eld law is stricter than the meditated new one; which 
only requires the subscription of the minister, and entrusts him to 
make his entries without witnesses. (§ 1. 7.) The duplicate, too, 
which is annually delivered to the ordinary at visitations, is, at present, 
requited to be subscribed by both ‘‘ minister and churchwardens ;" 
the proposed scheme requires only the minister's signature. This 
register, it is admitted, has not been verified by the clergyman’s oath. 
But do not the two churchwardens swear enough for three persons on 
these occasions? He must have a strong relish indeed for oaths who 
does not think so. And if either ‘* the minister or churchwardens” 
shall be negligent in performance of any thing herein contained,” 
they are liable to be consented and proceeded against by the bishop as 
** contemners of this own constitution.” (Can. 70.) 

These, one would think, were no slight sanctions and provisions 
for securing the object in view, These, surely, if acted upon, and 
enforced in their spirit, by his legitimate and appropriate superior, 
would secure both the faithfulness and becoming diligence of every 
honest clergyman in this matter. And if there be aay such monsters 
in the garb of sanctity, as do wilfuliy falsify statements, and after- 
wards delilerately and repeatedly subscrite them with their names, is it 
not weakness, at Jeast equal to their wickedness, to suppose, that such 
Say would, in the slightest degree, be restrained by their oaths ? 

fay it not greatly be feared, that men who will not act uprightly from 
obligations like those specified in this canen, would continue to be 
rogues in spite of every human menace, even that of a voyage to 
New Holland? Yet the contrary, the supposed superior etticacy of 
certain additional and extended threats, is the only ground on which 
the measure in questién can even pretend to superiority. 

That there has been negligence in respect to registers, in some 
instances, may be readily admitied ; but this there would continue to 
be, whatever laws respecting them were evacted, while men are men, 
and men only can be appointed either to obey or enforce these laws. 
And would it not be, at once, inequitable and impolitic to inflict an 
ignonsinious punishment on a whole body of men for the faults of a 
few? At all events, on the fairest comparison of the existing law on 
this subject with that which is meditated, it is obvious, that the ineffi- 
cacy of the former is little likely to be remedied by tie provisions of 
the latter. | 

But, if these be the real merits of the case; if, on the one hand, 
the projected measure has thus so litile just claim to superiority over 
the existing law, and is so little more likely to promote the end 
designed by it; while, on the other hand, it is glaringly pregnant 
with new and multiplied evils: if, with these feeble pretensions to 
one distinguishing advantage; the effects of it, on the other side, 
would unquestionably be, the degradation and embarrassment of the 
clergy, detriment to the established church, a vexatious burden on 
parishes, inconvenience to individuals, and an additional feavy faz on 
the public, it !s a measure cordially to be deprecated. : 

Let then the demerits of this measure be fairly pointed out to those 
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in whose hands its fate is, and those over whose heads its evils are 
ruore immediately suspended. Let every parochial clergyman espe 
cially, as more particularly both in public and private duty bound, at 
once express his own disapprobation of it, and in a becoming man- 
ner call for the aid of his representatives in Parliament, and other law- 
ful superiors, Let a due attention to the project be excited, and the 
danger from itis no more. Let it be placed before even its author in 
its true bearings, and it may confidently be hoped, that the senator 
who sat so long ‘‘ at the feet of Gamaliel,” and of whose profiting in 
that admirable school the public have experienced so many happy 
proofs, will abandon it. Let the tendencies of this project be under- 
stood, and the prevailing disapprobation of it proclaimed, and it may 
confidently be hoped, that that government whose liberality towards 
the wishes, and even honest prejudices of every class of men, has at 
all times, and so recently been conspicuous ; that government whose 
sense of the worth, and regard for the comforts, of the parochial 
clergy are at this moment displayed in such muniticent annual grants 
to them; ¢hat government whose wise and equitable institutions are 
the admiration of the globe, will not, in the case of the bill before us, 
act inconsistently with its established character, and tarnish its well- 
earned, and far-famed reputation, by an enactment so every-Way ob- 
jectionable. 

With this advice, and these hopes, I am, Sir, with all due respect, 

Your's, 


DETECTOR. 


The New National Society and Joseph Lancaster. 


To the Editor. 

Sir,---Your laudable exertions in the cause of religion, have, at 
length, been crowned with success. You, in conjunction witha 
small band of watchful guardians of our civil and religious establish- 
ments, have opened the eyes of the nation, and it now sees the ten- 
dency of Mr. Joseph Lancaster's system. 

A society has, in consequence, been formed, which has a_ two-fold 
object in view, to remove evil and to furnish good ; to supplant infide- 
lity, and to substitute christianity. Their task is arduous and im- 
portant : importartt, inasmuch as on its execution depends the fate of 
sound morality and pure religion ; of our Protestant establishment, 
nay, of our very existence as a free and independent nation ; arduous, 
because they have much todo, and much to undo ; prejudices and cor- 
ruptions are to be eradicated, better notions and sounder principles are 
tobe implanted. To effect this will be no easy work. The enemy 
has long had possession of the soil; his noxious weeds have taken deep 
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root, and almost covered the land. No toil, no expenee, no arts, no 
frauds, have been wanting to cherish their growth. Mr. Lancaster 
has not, like most other workers of evil, gone forth in the dead of 
night, silently and by stealth ; but in the open face of day, when men 
ought to have been on the watch, he has boldly and defyingly sallied 
out, and scattered his baneful seeds with an unsparing hand. Herein 
he has acted openly. Well skilled indeed is he in every trick of im- 
posture and deception, and these he has not failed to call into his ser- 
vice, whenever they might be employed with advantage ; he hath crept 
into houses, and hath led captive many a silly woman, aye and man 
too; and he hath taught them for doctrines the traditions of men, for 
he hath taught them to deny the Lord Jesus Christ. Still, let the Qua- 
ker have his due ; he hath been an open, nay, I may say a generous, 
enemy ; so generous, that mavy have mistaken him for, and _ hailed 
him as a friend ; and though the hostile charge .has again and again 
been sounded in their ears, both by himself, and by his faithful allies, 
Mr. Joseph Fox and the Edinburgh reviewers, they have refused to 
rouse and t > arm, either to repel the foe, or to secure themselves. 
Men have 
slept their sleep, which had well nigh proved the sleep of death ; and 
I trust they will now rise from it like giants refreshed, for they have a 
gigantic labour to perform. When the enemy has been permitted to 
establish himself in so many strong holds, it will be difficult to dis- 
lodge him from them all ; and yet unless this be done, the work is in- 
complete. 


This miserable delusion, thanks be to God, is past. 


Skill, predence, zeal, energy, andactivity, must all be bronght into 
exercise. In these qualities the committee of the National Society 
must not be deficient. On it rests the best hopes of the country. 
You, Sir, have promised ‘‘ to watch its proceedings with extreme vi- 
gilance,” You have already urged it to activity, but I much fear that 
your admonitions on this head must again be repeated. Not being 


fully acquainted with its proceedings, I shall be cautious of throwing 


any unmetited reflection upon a body whom I believe to be truly re- 
spectable, and actuated by the purest and most laudable motives ; but 
so far as [ ean form an opinion from the statements which occasionally 
appear in the public papers, it seems to advance in fts object at a very 
In the neighbourhood where I reside, which is tolerably 


slow pace. 
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populous, and in which schools are peculiarly wanted, no communi- 
cation has hitherto been received from the committee ; and yet more 
than a month has passed since ‘‘ a sub-committee was appointed for the 
purpose of establishing a central schoo] in the metropolis,” upon the 
model of which, I presume, the others are intended to be conducted. 
Neither have I heard, and I have made particular enquiry of several 
clergymen, of any auxiliary societies being in contemplation in the 
diocese, and yet the diocesan is a member of the committee. Surely, 
something ou ht to have been done ere this. © Whether the fault, for 
fault there certainly is, rest with the committee or with the bishop, [ 
know not, but I cannot help deeply lamenting that it should exist. 

In a notice, apparently official, prefixed to some of the resolutions 


of the society, it is said that ‘‘ the members of the establishment are 


pot only warranted, but in duty bound lo preserve that system, (viz. the 
new system,) as originally practised at Madras, in the form ofa 
Church of England education. 

Here I would intreat the committee to pause, and beware of fetter- 
ing itself with a system, which, admirable as it is in the main, is not 
altogether void of errors and defects. ‘The basis of achurch of Eng- 
land education was laid long before the Madras schoo] was in existence ; 
that basis the members of the establishment are in duty bound to 
preserve, but I see no o//igation on them to preserve any other. Be- 
sides, since his return from India, Dr. Bell has himself materially im- 
proved his Madras system, and I have nv hesitation in saying, that it is 
still capable of amendment ; for instance, in the article of expense. 
The more economical the system, the more widely may its benefits be 
diffused. If, therefore, it shall appear, and to my conceptions of the 
subject it certainly does appear, that a more rigid economy may be 
introduced, I trust the committee will not omit so todo. Neither 
would I have advantages disregarded, merely because they were first 
suggested by Mr. Joseph Lancaster. He has been the author of much 
evil, but he has also produced some good, and why should not we 
avail ourselves of it? Fas est et ab hoste docert. It is perhaps as 
much owing to this principle as to any other cause, that our troops in 
the Peninsula have attained so proud a superiority over the French, 
who are well known to have far surpassed us not many years ago 
in military tactics. Had we slighted all the iastruction which 
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they held out to us, we had not maintained our ground there so nobly 
and triumphantly at the close of the fourth campaign, Some may re- 
ply, ‘‘ sed timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;" but this is not argument. 
Considering the crafty wiliness of the author, I am willing to make 
some allowances for these apprehensions, but surely they are ill-found- 
ed. His system has long been before the pu.lic ; it has been closely 
examined in all its bearings, and it cannot but be allowed to contain 
something at least ‘ quod sumere velles"’ In the wildest and most 
barren desert we now and then meet with a fruit or flower worthy of 
being gathered. 

Another circumstance which I would strenuously recommend to the 
committee, is the establishment of schools in Ireland, andthe forma- 
tion of a society in Dublin, similar to that now formed in London. 
Of the readiness of the Irish to profit by such a measure, there can be 
little doubt ; of their need of it there canbe none. A fact has been 
related to me, by an eye-witness, which strongly evinces the disposi- 
tion of that shamefully-neglected people. Qua Sunday morning be- 
fore the time of service, he found the children of the parish, many of 
them half naked, assembled in the church-yard, and learning to read 
andwrite,without either book or slate, the tomb-stoves actually supply- 
ing the place of both. Here is a field for Mr. Joseph Lancaster's exer- 
tions! What will not Ae effect among such a people! Whilst we are 
meeting, and debating, and resolving, and only resolving, he is acting. 
Oh,why will not ministers bestow their attention on that hapless coun- 
try! Why willaot they enlighten the minds, and thereby secure the af- 
fections, of a people so destitute of, and yet so anxious for, knowledge. 
Will they not take alarm at Joseph Lancaster's four? If any thing can 
rouse them, surely his palaver at the Rotunda will. They have witness- 
ed his suecesses even in this enlightened part of the empire ; what then 
may they not apprehend from him in that quarter? —_If, however, the 
government have not the means of counteracting his labours, let the 
National Society exert itself the more. Heavy will be its shame and ze- 
proach, if he be still suffered to propagate his pestilential doctrines. 
Hitherto he has been professedly a teacher of morals, now he has as- 
sumed another character, and has become a politician. 

Behold the modest, unassuming Quaker, thrusting himself into a 
public political party, for the avowed purpose of adding his endeavougs 
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to extort that boon from his majesty, which at the same time he has 
the insolence and profligacy openly to declare, his majesty had in con- 
fidence told him he never could grant. ‘ Was there ever such a mix_ 
ture of hypocrisy, baseness, treachery and ingratitude ? For, in spite of 
all his anxiety to impress upon his auditors that ‘* he loved the quiet 
walks of life, and would that evening having preferred a private party ;" 
is it not glaringly evident, that be courted admission to ‘it ; because, 
forsooth, ‘* his sensibility of the honour” of the invitation urged him 
toit. Where was his sensibility when ‘‘ a verbal answer” was re- 
turned to his long and supplicating epistle > Where were his mo- 
desty and love of privacy, when he boasted of having sat down at table 
with princes of the blood, of having my lord Granard and my lord 
Forbes on the list of his good friends, and the Earl of Moira and the 
Duke of Bedgord amongst his generous patrons ? O Joseph, Joseph ; 
hypocrisy in any man is odious, but in a Quaker it is intolerable! 
Hear him again ; ‘‘ [ would gladly have avoided being present (well, 
Ireland is a land of liberal sentiment, and there was no constraint 
upon you, why then were you not absent ?) and making myself con- 
spicuous in this assembly (why need you dothat). Only till five o'clock 
this day, I intended to be absent, and sent a respectful apology ; but 
I came hete on principie, | came here under a sense of duty,” 

Poor mun, the atmosphere seems already to have affected thy head. 
Thou hast made a good beginning, and will no doubt in time prove 
avery Irishman; and why not? Buonaparte has been a Mussul- 
man! Here is an Irish method of begging to be excused; “ I re- 
spectfully request the favour of being allowed to come!” ‘These 
are his own words. Out upon such a mockery of modesty and love 
of privacy ! 

You, Mr. Editor, have not been unnoticed by him in this his pri- 
mary address tothe Irish. Even “ the pleasure which he felt in 
‘€ being in the company of so many loyal and liberal-minded friends,” 
could not assuage the pains under which he smarted from your cas- 
tigations. But behold and admire the spirit of the religion of the 
man, whom you have so barbarously persecuted. It returns not railing 
for railing; oh no! It teaches him to cultivate and cherish ‘* good- 
will amongst men,” and not even to style his enemy by a harsher 
bame than a“ hell-hound or bigotry !* But beware of provoking his 
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meek soul too far; ‘‘ he has defeated you once, and he will defeat 
you again; When, or how, he has defeated you, he has not said; but 
I suspect his victory is somewhat after the fashion of the French gene. 
ral's victories in Spain, or of their admiral Toulon harbour, who 
** Fight and run away, 
And live to fight another day.” 

This may possibly be Mr. Joseph Lancaster's case, though I trust 
he will not come off victor in the fight. Your best thanks, however, 
are due tohim, for bis unbounded lenity towards you ; for when he 
dares to insult the Irish to their faces, and this too over their cups, 
by telling them they are a set of ‘* orderly, well-behaved gentlemen ;” 
when he slanders his best friends, for such the princes of the ‘ blood” 
have hitherto been, behind their backs ; when he either betrays the 
confidence, or falsifies the words of his majesty himself ; what might 
not you have expected at his hands! and yet, instead of a broken head 
with a shillalab, he has only given you a gentle slap upon the cheek, 
such as he accustoms his modest, shamefaced female pupils to give 
to a naughty boy in school. 

Before I conclude, suffer me to add a tew words, not altogether un- 
connected with the present question. As the schools to be established 
will generally be under the superintendance and direction of the 
clergy, 1 presume the bishops will not be wanting in their part of 
the work. They may, and no doubt will, communicate much useful 
information by letter or otherwise ; but in a matter of such vitalimpor- 
tance tothe Protestantestablishment, it would nor, perhaps, be looking 
for too great an exertion in them, if they were to vistt their dioceses, 
to give encouragement and assistance personally. This would acce- 
lerate in various ways the geod work proposed ; aud it would shew 
that they had the interests o° relivion and of their country at heart 
As to any inconvenience attending such a plan, Lam not aware that 
it can reasonably be alleged as an excuse ; many of the inferior clergy 
are subjected to much greater, almost every week in their lives; and 
as to the expence, there can be no objection on thatscore, Let the 
episcopal bench consider by whose labours their seats and their revenues 
have so long been secured to them; unquestionably by the parochial 
clergy and stipendiary curates ; men in whose company their lordships 


are §eldom found, as hath been severely and truly observed, but in the 
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liturgy of the church. These are the labourers in the vineyard, but 
alas! with what justice may be applied to them ‘“ sic vos non volis, 
&c. Let not these men who toil, many of them, for 60). or 80}. per 
annum, hear a Bishop complain of inconvenience or expense in 
such a cause ! 

You, Mr. Editor, have not been wanting in admonition to the 
bench ; but you must still lift up your voice, and cry aloud, and spare 
not. We have lately seen a vacancy supplied there, but it was not by 
a Daubeny! It is no difficult matter to discover the prince’s motive 
for selecting Dr. W. Jackson for this dignity. The choice does ho- 
nour to his heart ; I wish I could say, to his concern for the interest 
of the establishment. Of the new prelate’s respectability and learn- 
ing, and piety, noone can entertain a doubt ; but his habits of life 
for a long course of years must have disqualified him for the office 
of a bishop, especially in such times as these. It would be contrary 
to nature to look for exertion in such a character; for I do not fear 
contradiction in saying, that few more inert men could be found in 
the whole university. A sinecure stall, where he might have been 
at his ease, would have been much more appropriate to a person of 
his years. Surely the Regent might have shewn his gratitude and 
respect to his venerable tutor, etherwise than by raising his brother 
to the bench. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your's very faithfully, 
A. B. 
January Oth, 1812. 
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An answer to Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible, with an 
appendix, containing a Review of the Preface to the Fourth Edition of 
the Errata, by the Rev. Ricuanp Grier, A. M. Midleton, is on 
the eve of publication, 


The Rev. C. Powlet bas a work in the press, entitled, The Father's 
reasons for leing a Christian, 
_ The third and fourth numbers of the architectural series of London 
Churches, aren a state of great forwarendss, 
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A new novel, called Fatal Love, or Letters froma Village, in the 
manner of Richardson, will soon appear. 

Mr. Wilson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, is about to produce 
a volume of poems, many of which are descriptive of scenery among 
the English Lakes. 

The author of Sketches, civil and military, of the Island of Java, 
has now ready for pyblication, 4 Description of the Island of Java 
from Anjini Bay, in the Sunda, to Batavia, containing its natural 
history, mineralogy, &c. with a chart, from actual survey, of the 
Straits of Madura. 

Mr. D. Boileau, author of an Introduction to the study of political 
Economy, is engaged in a translation (with notes) of Mr, C. Ganilh’s 
Enquiry into the various systems of political economy, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and the theory most favourable to the increase 
of national wealth. 

The Sonnets and other political works of Atriert, are preparing 
for the press, under the superintendance of Mr. Zotti, in a form 
corresponding with the Tragedies of the same writer. A translation 
vf these Poems will appear about the same time. 

Mr. Joba Mawe, the author of a Treatise on the Mineralogy of 
Derbyshire, is about to publish a narrative of his voyage to the Rio 
de la Plata, and of his travels in Brazil, during a period of six years, 
from 1804 to 1810. As this gentleman, in his investigation of the 
Jatter country, acted under special orders from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, and penetrated into parts hitherto unexplored by any 
toreigner, we are authorised to entertain onr expectations of most valu- 
able information respecting the situatron, and natural productions, of 
that interesting portion of the globe. 

Our dancing readers, if any such we have, will perhaps be grati- 
fied with the important information, that Mr. T, Wilson, dancing 
master from the Opera-house, and author of a work of great natural 
interest, entitled ‘* the Analysis of Country Dancing, or the Trea- 
sures Of Terpsichore’ !!! has adopted the patriotic resulution of afford. 
tog farther instruction to John Bull, in a neat facaed volume, veariy. 
denominated the Ba//-Room, the promised stores of which, untor- 
tunately, our limits forbid us to specity. 

A splendid and highly interesting original work, in 4to. entitled the 
Border Antiqaties of England and Scotland delineated, is in great 
forwardness, tbe first part of which will be published on the 31st 
of March, and continued regularly every three mouihs. — It is intend- 
ed to cuinprise in this work the whole of the antiquities of the Bor- 
ders, exhibiting specimens of the architecture, sculpture, and other 
vestiges of former ages, from the earliest times to the unien of the 
two crowns, accompanied with descriptive sketches and biograplhi- 
eal remarks, together with a brief historical account of the principal 
events that have occurred in this interesting part of Great Britain. 
The whole of the plates will be engraved by I. Greig, from paintings 
made expressly for this work, by Mr. J. Arnaid, A. R, A. Mr. a, 
Nasinvth, Ediabergh, aud Mr. L, Clenneil, 
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